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Speckled Sussex Cockerel. 
3rd, Lewes, 1904. 3rd, International, 1904. 
Owners, E. & H. RUSSELL, Chiddingly. 


Speckled Sussex Hen. 


Ist and Medal, Royal, 1904. 1st at Brighton. Only shown these two times. 
Owner, C. PAGE, Wilmington. 
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In these days of the multiplication of modern 
breeds, no apology is needed for introducing what 
is officially a new one, although in fact one of the 
most ancient. 

It is necessary to point out at once the 
difference between the Sussex and other newly 
introduced breeds, which lies in the fact that the 
Sussex is only new in so far as its official recog- 
nition by the Poultry Club is concerned, whereas 
the others are the results (most of them) of very 
modern manufacture. 

New breeds have been made in this country, 
and have been imported from the United States 
of America and the Continent; yet until quite 
recently the poultry world at large had entirely 
overlooked the existence in the South of England 


of the most useful all round breed of all. 


In its native county, on the other hand, its 
excellencies have been fully recognised from time 
immemorial, and it has been the foundation upon 
which an important local industry has been built 
up; with the resultant prosperity of a large section 
of the rural population, to which full reference is 
made in the following pages. 

- The present is an opportune time for this old 
English breed to emerge from its partial obscurity, 
and make its appearance upon a wider stage and 
before a larger audience. 

The poultry fancy is active and vigorous ; 
shows are increasing in number and importance ; 
and the commercial poultry industry of the 
country is in a flourishing and hopeful state, It 
is therefore obviously unnecessary to make any 
excuse for offering to the fancier, the poultry 
farmer, and the amateur, full information about a 
breed which meets the requirements of them all, 
in that it is the best table bird, an excellent layer 
of a good egg, and a very attractive bird for 
exhibition. 


PART I. 
SUSSEX FOWLS. 


A ~ § 


CHAPTER I. 
HISTORY—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


That the Sussex fowl is a thoroughly English 
breed is, I think, generally accepted ; but the 
question of origin is a more difficult one to 
determine. 

There is very good ground for the supposition 
that its advent in this country was coincident, 
or nearly so, with the landing upon our shores 
of Julius Ceesar. 

The introduction of the Dorking is very 
commonly ascribed to the Romans, but the evi- 
dence advanced in support of that view may be 
applied even more convincingly to the progenitors 
of the Sussex fowl. To refer to that much- 
quoted Roman writer upon practical agriculture, 
Columella, who flourished in the early part of the 
first century of the Christian era—his description 
of the Roman fowl of his time, gives its colour as 
“red or tawny,” and its comb as small and erect. 
Neither of these points agrees so well with the 
Dorking as the Sussex. The “square frame’”’ 
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and “broad breast”? would describe either ; and 
the “five claws” which he mentions, are ‘of 
course a strong point in favour of the Dorking, 
but would not this mark equally well apply to 
the original Sussex ? 

The important points of the colour and the 
comb, which offer very serious difficulties to the 
Dorking theory, are the very points which 
strengthen the Sussex argument. Again, in his 
description of the cock, the following character- 
istics are suggestive of the Sussex: “thighs 
ample; legs sturdy, not long.” 

The above were among the accepted good 
points of a fowl, as kept in Rome at that time ; 
it is therefore probable that after the invasion, 
the fowls introduced into this country were of a 
similar type and colour. 

Assuming therefore that the history of the 
breed in this country dates from the period of the 
Roman invasion (and although it is simple con- 
jecture, it is quite feasible) it is probable that 
the coming of the Anglo-Saxons and the Normans 
would, if anything, have served to improve the 
breeding to type, if not to colour—fowls having 
already become an important article of food. 

It is unfortunately necessary to make a some- 
what abrupt descent from ancient to modern his- 
tory ; the poultry literature of the intermediate 
period being too vague to throw much light 
upon the subject. It may perhaps be mentioned 
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that there are frequent references, in such 
writings as touch on fowls, to the common colour 
of farm yard cocks in this country as being 
“red,” “ruddy brown,” or “ chestnut.” 

To come down to that period which is within 
living memory, it would be possible to bring into 
evidence the testimony of a large number of 
Sussex men and women who are, and have been 
all their lives engaged in chicken raising and 
fattening (as were their fathers and grandfathers 
before them)—men who have always recognised 
as peculiarly Sussex the birds they have pate as 
being the best for their purpose. 

They bear witness to the distinctive type, and 
also to a more or less uniformity of colouring. 

For our present purpose it will perhaps be 
more satisfactory to give the testimony of two 
such well-known authorities as Mr. Harrison Weir 
and Mr. Lewis Wright, both these gentlemen 
having favoured me with their recollections and 
opinions for the purposes of this book. 

Mr. Harrison Weir, writing in July of last 
year, after taking exception to the naming of the 
fowl “Sussex,” continues :—‘‘ They were the old 
English Southern fowl, five and four toed, and 
according to those that I have seen, and people I 
have known, and records examined, the Kent five | 
toed were the largest, but the five toed were found 
throughout Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 

“A number of persons keeping the old 
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English breed, living about Lewes, kept the five 
toed—notably Mrs. John Grey, of Hamsey, over 
seventy years ago, and she said that they were 
always known as the best, and that is true. 

** Your contention is certainly wrong that the 
poultry kept was not coloured like a Brahma*. A 
near relative of mine kept the old sort at Keymer 
(five toed) over seventy years ago . . . they 
had black tails, white bodies, with black pencilled 
necks . . . and laid snow white eggs, and 
were single combed. I have seen scores of them 
when a boy, and handled them .. . all 
coloured were to be found amongst the true old 
English Southern breed, of centuries old—as the 
breed is. 

“ Before there were any shows (and I was at 
the one at the Zoological Society’s Gardens in 
1845) the Southern old English fowls were said, 
and that truthfully, to be the very best table fowls 
in the world. . . . As to the black-breasted 
red, white spangled, and the dark grey, white 
spangled, etc., I have known them all my life, 
and my relatives before me.” 

Mr. Lewis Wright, under date of August of 
last year, writes as follows :— 

“In the old days when I knew it, there 
_were no such varieties (Red, Light, and Speckled) 
in any way fixed, except perhapsthe Speckled, and 
that was by no means uniform. 


*I had suggested that the Light owes its origin largely to Light 
Brahmas, 
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_ “T believe with you that the Light owes its 
origin largely to Light Brahmas . . . There 
were then (about 1864) plenty of speckles, some 
with speckles more white and some more red 
or brown, at Wokingham as_ well as in 
Surrey, but they were not bred to any standard 
then as far as I know — only general 
type. My idea is that the speckled is the most 
ancient and fundamental, but the three standard 
varieties are, I am sure, a matter of “ breeding up 
to” now. The really most distinctive point about 
the old breed as I knew it, and can remember, 
was its width of flat back. It was wider and 
flatter than any other, according to my impression 
the Dorking back at present is quite 
different, sloping away from the centre. The birds 
I supposed were Sussex (or Surrey) in the days 
forty years ago, would have touched a rule laid 

across, about four to five inches. These are m 
own impressions and recollections.” bra 

Such are the opinions and recollections of 
two great poultry authorities; and I would here 
observe, with all due deference to Mr. Harrison 
Weir, that his objection to the naming of the 
fowl “Sussex” is rather in the nature of a 
quibble. 

In deciding upon an official name for a breed 
conciseness is surely a first consideration ; and 
remembering such an unwieldy and impossible 
title as “Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons” (already 
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reduced to the unlovely word “Jubes”’), such a 
simple and yet comprehensive designation as 
“Sussex ”—for it suggests both the breed and the 
industry—is surely more desirable than “Old 
English Southern Counties fowl.” 

Moreover the breed has been known in Sussex 
as the “Sussex fowl” for generations; and of 
the three counties named—Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey, there can be no question but that Sussex 
has the prior claim to give her name to the breed, 
if only on account of the fact that it is her 
local chicken fattening industry which has been 
directly the cause of the preservation of the type, 
if not the colour. 

The references to the “five claws,” and the 
influence of Brahma blood, are dealt with in a 
later chapter. 

Except for such casual references to the breed 
as were (untilrecent editions) to be found in the 
writings of the two authorities mentioned above, it 
was not until a few years ago that breeders outside 
Sussex knew really anything about the Sussex 
fowl. 

Within recent years, however, a small group 
of writers in the poultry press has more or less 
consistently advocated the claims of the breed, 
and recommended it strongly to the favourable 
attention of utility poultry keepers. 

Simultaneously with this press propagandism, 
the poultry fanciers of Sussex were manifesting 
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a growing interest in the native breed, and were 
arriving at the conclusion that it possessed 
exhibition qualities well worth their attention. 

The Sussex utility breeders had preserved 
the type, but although the fanciers of long ago 
had bred for uniformity of colour, this had latterly 
become a matter of quite secondary consideration. 
It was therefore necessary to take such steps as 
would ensure the breeding to colour as well as 
type. 

Some two years ago, the Southern Weekly 
News decided, primarily in the interests of the local 
poultry industry and the native breed, to devote a 
weekly column to “ Poultry in Sussex,” in which 
the official standardization of the Sussex fowl 
was strongly recommended. 

All these influences, working separately, but 
along the same lines, culminated in the formation 
of the Sussex Poultry Club, and the holding of an 
open meeting at Lewes, in September, 1903, to 
discuss the question of the standards. It should 
be recorded that at this meeting a letter was read 
from Mr. Edward Brown, of University College, 
Reading, in which he gave it as his opinion 
that the original colour was red—with perhaps the 
speckled as a sub-variety. 

On the other hand, Mr. 8S. C, Sharpe, of 
Uckfield College, contended that the speckled was 
the fundamental colouring, although he “ thought 
it was impossible to fix the standard without 
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having the three varieties. They wanted to 
breed as large a type as possible, their aim being 
utility.” | ! 

_ It was finally agreed to fix the standards of 
the three varieties—the Red, the Light, and the 
Speckled. This was accordingly done, and the 
Sussex Club became affiliated with the Poultry 
Club. 

The first occasion upon which the Sussex 
fowl was staged as a pure breed was at the Lewes 
Fanciers Show in October, 1903 ; its first 
appearances outside Sussex being at the “ Royal” 
and the “Grand International” in 1904—which 
brings this chapter to its legitimate conclusion. 
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Light Sussex Cockerel. 
Ist, and Reserve for Medal, Park Royal, 1904, Ist, International, 1964. 
Owners, EAST SUSSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE (S. C. Sharpe). 


Light Sussex Hen. 
Ist, Park Royal, 1904. Reserve, Brighton, 1904. V.H.C., Lewes, 190k. 
Owners, EAST SUSSEX EDUCATION COMMITYEE (S. ©. Sharpe). 
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CHAPTER IL 
TuE Utitiry BREED: FOR CHICKENS AND EGGs. 


The spirit that has recently predominated in 
the poultry world has been one of utilitarianism 
the outward and visible signs of which are the 
existence and growth of such societies as the 
Utility Poultry Club and the National Poultry 
Organization Society ; the popularity of laying 
competitions, and the rapid growth and present 
vigour of commercial poultry farming both here 
and abroad. 

Moreover, the present day fancier is working 
in the same direction, and has a keen eye for such 
breeds as possess useful qualities ; by the develop- 
ment of which he ensures a good sale for his surplus 
stock. | 
All the newly introduced breeds are such as 
possess some useful points, and therefore appeal to 
more than one section of the poultry fraternity— 
hence the success which has attended so many of 
these modern varieties. In plain language it does 
not pay to introduce a purely exhibition fowl— 
so commercial have we become. 

The strong point in favour of the Sussex 
breed is that its utility qualities are not an un- 
proved quantity ; it commences its career as a 
standard breed upon a firm foundation of fact, 
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the fact, that is, that it owes its preservation 
through countless generations to its unequalled 
excellence as a table fowl, the only fowl of the 
table class that fully and freely lends itself to the 
art of the fattener, and meets all the requirements 
of the London salesman for his first-class trade. 

~It has been bred to a definite type, gener- 
ation after generation ; not to a written tabulated 
standard of perfection, but according to some 
subtle indefinable instinct possessed by the 
breeders of its native county. 

The result of all their art, an art peculiarly 
their own, is embodied in the fowl, and is a more 
valuable asset than has been possessed by any 
breed of modern manufacture, upon its intro- 
duction to utility breeders at large. 

Although it starts with this unexampled 
record it is curious to note how generally ignorant 
are our neighbours of the fact. 

When the breed was staged at the Royal 
Agricultural Society Show last year, it aroused 
considerable curiosity, and in answer to the 
question, ‘ What is the Sussex Fowl ?” the general 
reply was that it is the bird that comes from 
Ireland to be fattened! This, of course, by way 
of a witticism; but it is ayew desprit of such a 
character as to indicate the ignorance of those 
who used it, | 

That immense numbers of fowls are brought 
across St. George’s Channel to be fattened in 
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Sussex is fairly well known, but those who profess 
to confuse the bird of Irish origin with the native 
Sussex may be referred to any of the salesmen 
in Leadenhall or the Central markets—than 
whom there areno keener judges of a marketable 
table fowl, and none who speak more apprecia- 
tively of the Sussex, from long experience of its 
commercial value. 

Whenthemarket quotations for Sussexrange, 
as they frequently do, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. each, it 
is because those at the lower figure are Irish bred 
and those at the higher are native Sussex, though 
both come under the same market description 
owing to their having both been fattened and 
prepared according to the Sussex method. 

To those who may think that too much is 
being claimed for the breed, I would remark that 
it is difficult to exaggerate the qualities of a fowl 
which has so largely contributed to the raising of 
a rural industry, carried on in an old-world corner 
of the country, to the foremost position in the 
world in its own particular branch of poultry 
culture. 

As a table bird, and a breeder of chickens for 
the table, itis almost perfect with its broad square 
forward breast and long deep breast bone, its broad 
flat back, its white skin, clear and fine in 
texture, its short stout thighs, and strong white 
shanks, | 

The adult weight of the hen is from 7lbs., that 
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of the cock from 9lbs. upwards ; and that of the 
chicken at killing size heavy in proportion. 

The hens being good winter layers and 
*‘ broodies,” there is no difficulty in hatching out 
the chickens from about Christmas onwards. 
Owing to the natural open-air methods of rearing 
which have been in vogue for so long, the chickens 
are unusually hardy with a comparatively low 
rate of mortality. They hatch out big, and as an 
observer has remarked, “they grow more like 
ducklings than chickens.” 

At the age of about three months they are 
large gawky birds, somewhat leggy, with an 
abundant framework such as the fattener likes ; 
and when he takes them in hand they are what 
he would describe as good “doers” in the fatten- 
ing coop, that is, they settle down quietly and sub- 
missively allow him to add cent. per cent. to their 
weight by his skilful process of fattening. 

That there is a wonderful difference in the 
way various breeds submit to the system of coop 
fattening does not appear to be generally known 
to those who are without practical experience of 
this branch, otherwise some of our teachers 
would not recommend the breeds they do to 
commercial poultrymen who specialize in the 
production of chicken for table. For example, 
the Indian game is held to excel as a table fowl 
on account of the quantity of breast meat it 
carries ; but for the production of table chickens 
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the breed is, for the market grower, quite useless, 
as it will not submit to coop fattening. To take the 
Dorking, another pure breed recommended for 
table purposes, whilst it is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent fowl for the purpose when reared,the difficulty 
lies in the rearing—the extreme delicateness of 
the chicken being notorious. 

Moreover, these and other breeds which the 
breeder for table is so often advised to stock, are 
indifferent or at best only moderate layers ; whilst 
the Sussex not only meets the requirements of the 
marketable chicken producer in all points, and 
especially where others fail, but it is also in 
addition an excellent layer. 

Its qualities as a layer have been some- 
what overlooked on account of its having been 
primarily regarded as a fattener’s fowl. Allowing 
for its periodical broodiness it is an all the year 
round layer; but it is owing to its production of 
winter eggs that it is specially suited to the re- 
quirements of the poultry keeper who wants a 
first-class general purpose fowl. 

I have had Sussex Reds, which have pro- 
duced an average of four eggs each per week 
through the winter months ; they were unselected 


birds, running in the farmyard, andthe season’ 


(1903), one of the worst for egg production. If 

average birds will yield this number, what might 

not be done by careful selection and rejection ? 
To give a further example, from an official 
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source, Mr. S. C. Sharpe, County Council 
Lecturer, and Director of the Poultry Department 
of the Uckfield College Training Farm, informs 
me that he keeps a careful record of the egg pro- 
duction on the farm, and that of the breeds 
stocked, viz.:—Light and Red Sussex, Buff and 
Black Orpingtons, Indian Game, Silver-Grey, 
Dorkings, White and Brown Leghorns, Plymouth 
Rocks, Silver Wyandottes, and Black Minorcas 
—the Sussex have proved to be the best winter 
layers. 
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Red Sussex Cockerel, 
Ist and Special, Lewes, 1904. 
Owner, C. PAGE, Wilmington. 


Red Sussex Pullet. 
V.H.C., Lewes, 1904. Reserve, International, 1904. 
Owners, EAST SUSSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE (S. C. Sharpe). 
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CHAPTER III. 
AS A FANCIER’S FOowyL. 


Between the old-time Sussex fanciers (who 
selected their birds for colour as well as type) and 
the formation of the Sussex Poultry Club, there is 
a great gulf fixed, so that for all practical pur- 
poses the breed was only admitted to the sanctum 
sanctorum when its standards of perfection 
received the impress of the Poultry Club. 

The standards of perfection, which I am. 
enabled by the courtesy of the Sussex Poultry 
Club, to embody in this book, are as follows :— 


THE RED (OR BROWN) VARIETY. 
In Boru SExeEs. 


Beak ... .... ... «se. White or horn colour. 
Comb, face and wattles Red. 
Shanks and feet ..._ .... White, and free from feathers. 
Flesh and skin ... .... White. 
In THE Cook. 
Plumage ... ..._... Dark or chestnut brown, allowing 


for greater depth of colour on 
saddle and wing bow, which 
should be glossy, 


Neck hackle... .... .... Glossy brown, striped with black. 
Wings ...... ... ... Rich dark brown with black in flights 
eee eee 

Tail coverts... ... ... Dark brown, changing to almost 


black at tips. 
Wing bows ... ..._... A solid patch of deep glossy brown. 
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In THE HEN. 


Hackle ... ...... .. Dark brown, striped with black. 
Wings ... ...... .. Brown, with black in flights. 
Tail oh sous. Sete 72 fe8) ONS 


Remainder of plumage. Brown. 


THE LIGHT VARIETY. 
In Botu SExXEs. 


Beak .... ... ... «White or horn colour. 
Comb, face and wattles Red. 
Shanks and feet ... .... White, and free from feathers. 
Flesh and skin ... ... White. 

In THE COCK. 
ee a ae 
Neck hackle... .... .... White, striped with black. 
Wings ... ... ... ... White, with black in flights. 
ptt ee ae Soe eee a 
Tail coverts........... White, slightly tipped with black. 


Remainder of plumage. Pure white. 


In tHE HEN. 


PS: See eo eee eek 
Neck hackle... ....... White, striped with black. 
Wings ... ... ... ... White and black in flights. 
<a . Black. 


Reniainder of plumage. Pure white. 


THE SPECKLED VARIETY. 
In BotH SEXES. 
Beak .... ... «+» White or horn colour. 
Comb, face and wattles Red. 
Shanksand feet ... .... White, and entirely free from 
feathers. 
Skin and flesh ... .... White and fine. 
In THE Cock. 
Head and neck hackle. Rich reddish brown, striped with 
black and tipped with white. 
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Wings ... ... ... ... Wing bow red, or nearly so : pri- 
maries white, or nearly so, 

Tail ses eee eee eee) White and black. 

Tail coverts ....... .... Similar to neck hackle. 


Remainder of plumage. Breast feathers black, tipped white, 
a slight admixture of brown 
admissible. 

In tHE Hen, 

Wings ... ... ... «.. White, or nearly so, 

Tail ves eae eee eee) White, black and brown. 

Remainder of plumage. White, black and brown, as evenly 
spangled as possible, 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS IN THE COCK. 
HEAD AND NEOK. 


Head... ... ... «.. Size medium. 

Beak ... .. .. «.. Short and strong (curved). 

Wye. alo ee ew 2 Fall and bright, 

Comb .., ... ... ... Single, medium size, evenly serrated 
and erect and fitting closely to 
the head. 

ate 5 Sa ah | 

Ear-lobes and wattles, Of medium size. 

Neck ... ... ... «+ Gracefully curved, with fairly full 
hackle, 

Bopy. 
Breast ...... ... ... Broad and square, carried well 


forward, with long and deep 
| breast bone. 
Shoulders ... ....... Wide. 


Back ... ...... .. Broad and flat. 

Skin... ...... ... Clear and fine in texture. 
Tail ave vee woe one = Moerate size. 

Wings ... ... ... ... Carried close to the body. 


Thighs ... ... .. ... Short and stout. 
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Shanks ... ... ........ Short and strong and rather wide 
apart. 
Toes ....... ... ... Four in number, straight and well 
spread. 
Weight... ... ... .. /9-lbs. and upwards. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS IN THE HEN. 
Heap, Neck AND Bopy : As in Cock. 
Tar. : Small, curved backwards, otherwise as in Cock. 
Wricut : Adults 7-lbs. and upwards. 
PLUMAGE IN BOTH Cock AND HEN : Close. 


POINTS. 
ee a ae eee 
eNO hs Hae Ste ba ve 
ee i at ee 
Head and Comb ... ... 1 we oe 10 
Feet and Legs... ee vee ve 1D 
Nel. oer ee et a ee 
Total... ...... 100 Points. 


POINTS TO DISQUALIFY. 
Any Deformity. 
Trimming. 
Faking. 
Five Toes. 
Feather on Shanks. 
Rose Comb. 

Of the three varieties it would be very diffi- 
cult to say which is the most ancient and fun- 
damental. It would, however, appear that the 
choice lies between the Red and the Speckled, with 
the probabilities in favour of the Speckled, for Iam 
firmly of opinion that the Light variety (at any 
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rate as we now know it) does not date back prior 
to the introduction of Light Brahmas into this 
country. 

This opinion is supported by some previously 
quoted remarks of Mr. Lewis Wright, and also by 
some notes contributed to “ Poultry ” in July,1904, 
by Mr. Wm. W. Broomhead, who points out that 
Dr. Robert Hogg, the founder of that journal, had 
an estate in Sussex, and that when the Brahma 
craze was atits height he distributed many of 
these fowls and their eggs in the district. 

In any case this variety is easily manufac- 
tured, by the judicious use of Light Brahmas, as I 
know from my own experience; and as will be 
obvious to the breeder who compares the two 
breeds. Apart, however, from the vexed question 
of origin (it will have been noticed that Mr. 
Harrison Weir holds the opposite view) the Light 
is adistinctly attractive variety either in the show 
pen or running free upon the fields—and on ac- 
count of its handsome appearance is already 
becoming popular. 

Owing to a slight mixing of facts by writers 
in the poultry press there has been some confusion 
regarding Light Sussex and Albions, or White 
Orpingtons, and it may be as well to here relate 
the facts and clear the ground, 

For some years Mr. Godfrey Shaw had been 
selecting white sports from Sussex farmyard fowls, 


until by careful breeding and selection he had. 
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brought his strain to a fair state of perfection. 
He entered some of these birds at the big shows as 
“ White Sussex,” and subsequently as “ Albions.”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Wm. Cook had evolved a 
White Orpington from White Leghorns, Ham- 
burghs, and White Dorkings. 

About 1902, I am informed, several of Mr. 
Shaw’s birds were purchased by Mr. Cook—Mr. 
Shaw simultaneously dropping the name 
‘“Albions.” From the blending of the two strains 
the present White Orpington was arrived at. 

There should never have been any confusion 
between these birds and the Light Sussex ; the 
Orpington bird being white, and the Light 
Sussex having the Light Brahma markings. 

It should, however, be noted that the White 
Orpingtons are indebted to Sussex to the extent 
indicated above. 

With regard to the Red and Speckled 
varieties, it has been a common error to suppose 
(especially with regard to the former) that they 
are simply a glorified type of barndoor mongrel, 
evolved from an indescribable number of crosses 
and containing more Dorking blood than any 
other. This isan opinion that I once held my- 
self, in common with other writers. 

Extended inquiry and research proved, 
however, that although this may be true of the 
fowls in some circumscribed districts, yet it is 
not an accurate description of the Sussex fowl ; 
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of this Iam now firmly convinced. During the 
present year I have made extensive excursions 
throughout the chicken districts of Sussex, and 
have found many parishes in which the two 
varieties named have been bred more or less true 
to colour, as well as type, from time immemorial. 
I have seen farms upon which hundreds of fowls 
were running, all of them wonderfully uniform 
in colour as well as type, and was satisfied that 
they had been so kept for generations. These 
remarks apply with special force to the speckled, 
which variety I am of opinion is without doubt 
indigenous to Sussex. This opinion is largely con- 
firmed by such authorities as Mr. Lewis Wright, 
Mr. 8. C. Sharpe, Mr. Wm. W. Broomhead, and 
many local breeders. 

Here, however, we come rather seriously into 
conflict with Orpington, for there is little reason 
to doubt that the late Mr. William Cook made a 
more or less successful coup at the expense of 
Sussex, when he introduced to the fancy world 
his Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons. 

Writing in “Farm, Field, and Fireside,” in 
1904, Mr. Joseph Pettipher gives a list of breeds 
which he had had given to him as having been 
used in the manufacture of the “ Jubilees.” These 
include Golden Spangled Hamburghs, Buff 
Cochins, Silver Grey Dorkings, Spangled Old 
English Game, and a foundation of “Old Sussex 
Red Spangled.” He added that he was informed 
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by Mr. Cook, at the 1903 Dairy Show, that it was 
to the latter that the “Jubilees” owed a great 
deal of their good character. 

_ In reply to an enquiry from me, Mr. Petti- 
pher writes that the above contains “the sub- 
stance of what I gathered during a long chat 
over the Jubilees at the Dairy Show, 1903, and | 
tersely conveyed as nearly as I could the ideas I 
gathered from our conversation. I gathered 
nothing more definite than that the ‘Sussex was 
used.” 

It is, however, an incontrovertible fact that 
there are breeders in Sussex who could give fuller 
particulars as to the origin of the Diamond Jubi- 
lee Orpington than it is likely that Orpington 
would admit. 

One fact is notorious, and that is that Orping- 
tons (so-called) have been exhibited and won as 
Sussex, and wice versd. 

An old Sussex breeder (well known as a 
fancier some thirty years ago), who has kept 
Speckled Sussex on and off all his life, told me of 
his astonishment when he first saw his favourite 
native variety exhibited under the awful treble- 
barrelled name. He knew that he had “struck 
oil,” for he had possessed a better strain for years ; 
these he proceeded to show under the sycophanti- 
cal pseudonym, and winning many prizes acquired 
merit. , 

There are, of course, those who are of opinion 
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that a bird is worth twice as much as an Orping- 
ton, than when classed asa Sussex, but I think 
the time is not far distant when we shall have 
changed all that. 

With regard to breeding the Sussex varieties 
to standard, I cannot help thinking that one 
difficulty will continue to confront the breeder 
and compel him to reject otherwise perfect speci- 
mens, and that is the “ fifth claw.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Harrison 
Weir reiterates the fact of the existence of both 
four and five toed fowlsin the old days; that the 
five toed were found throughout Kent, Sussex,and 
Surrey ; and he emphatically states that the best 
birds kept around Lewes over seventy years ago 
were five toed. He also objects to the opinion 
that the fifth toe is necessarily of Dorking 
origin. 7 | 

Whatever be the truth as to the origin of the 
superabundant toe, it exists to a great extent 
among Sussex fowls, and it is a stubborn fact that 
it is more easily “ bred in” than “ bred out.” 

The more exact knowledge of the laws 
of breeding, for which we are so largely indebted 
to the researches of the Abbé Mendel, has proved 
the domination of certain peculiarities. More 
recent experiments have gone to show that the 
fifth toe is dominant over the normal foot. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that in his 
book on fowls, published in 1860, John Baily 
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refers to the fact that although it may happen 
in breeding from pure-bred five toed Dorkings, 
that the chicken will sometimes come with normal 
feet, yet the progeny of these again will revert to 
the “five claws.” 

The existence of a large number of five toed 
birds in the Sussex will not make the task of 
breeding to the standard of four toes an easy one ; 
our present knowledge of the exact principles of 
breeding, and of the ratio in which such a 
peculiarity may be expected to reappear, being so 
very imperfect and elementary. 

As to whether this difficulty will eventually 
be entirely overcome it is impossible at this stage 
to say, but the breeder who aims at producing 
Sussex birds true to standard must not forget that 
the practical application of Mendel’s law—so far 
as it has gone—has proved that the fifth claw 
is dominant and not recessive. The general type 
of the Sussex is, however, on the whole a good one 
to breed to. 

Upon the first occasions of the showing of the 
breed there was naturally a considerable variation 
both with regard to the colour and thetype. This 
was of course not extraordinary considering that 
in those first days of its showing it was, as a 
farmer’s fowl,very largely still in the possession of 
men who had practically no experience of the 
exhibition side of poultry culture. 

Neither were the decisions of the judges quite 
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above criticism; but time and specialist judges 
will improve this. 

There has been, perhaps, a tendency so far to 
award the prizes to birds of a too small-boned 
type. It must be remembered that in contradis- 
tinction to the theorist, the Sussex fattener prefers 
what he calls a “ coarse ”’ boned bird, by which he 
means one with a good framework. As it has 
been the demand of the fattener that has served to 
preserve the type, thisis a point which should 
not be overlooked, or made subservient to mere 
breeding to colour and markings. 

It is necessary that fanciers, judges, and all 
who are interested in the breed, should insist that 
it is essentially a utility fowl (and consequently of 
greater value to the fancier)—the type of which 
the breeders in Sussex are determined to 
maintain. 
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PART II. 
The Chicken Fattening Industry. 


a 8 BE Oe 
CHAPTER IL. 
HISTORY AND MAGNITUDE OF INDUSTRY. 


The rural population of Sussex is distin- 
guished by its spirit of independence and 
commercial enterprise. These qualities have 
been more particularly exemplified by two great 
local industries ; that of iron manufacture, the 
traces of which are now well-nigh obliterated ; 
and that of chicken fattening, still happily in a 
flourishing condition. — | 

The chicken fattening industry is like the 
native fowl, with which it is so closely connected, 
in that its beginnings are lost in the dim past, 
The fame of both may, however, be heard 
“echoing down the long corridors of time,” and 
it may be, that the art of chicken fattening was 
introduced, in a more or less crude form, with the 
fowl which has so long been used for the purpose. 
It is afact that fattened fowls were a favourite 
dish at Roman banquets, and we are told that 
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these delicacies were prepared on the Island of 
Delos (now little more than a barren rock), by 
the use of meat and milk, the birds being confined 
in darkened buildings—methods curiously akin 
to those in use at the present time in Sussex. 

Long years before the conception of the 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, so 
important a poultry producing centre had Hast 
Sussex become, that a service of four-horse 
waggons regularly three times a week conveyed 
the fattened fowls to London; a fair indication 
of the fact that the origin of the industry dates 
back to a very remote period. 

To a considerable extent the art has been 
transmitted from father to son, and as a further 
indication of its antiquity, it may be mentioned 
that in some families there is no record of the 
ancestors except as chicken fatteners. In this 
particular the living industry differs from the 
dead; the grand-children of the iron smelters have 
forgotten the fact, there are no traditions of the 
iron industry. 

It is of interest to note that as Normandy 
has become a great poultry producing district in 
France, so Sussex, where the physical conditions 
are so similar, would appear to have been almost 
designed by Nature for the purposes of the 
industry. 

There is no county more generally suitable 
for the chicken raiser. Of all the counties Sussex 
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is the most thickly wooded, and this wide dis- 
tribution of woods and shaws, together with the 
numerous deep valleys and ghylls, contribute to 
secure a great measure of warmth and protec- 
tion—thusrendering possible the extensive rearing 
which is so successfully carried on in the early 
months of the year. 

The soil, which is mostly light, consists largely 
of reclaimed forest land. The chicken districts 
are geologically situated upon the Hastings sands, 
consisting of beds of shelly limestone, sandstone, 
sand, iron-stone, and clay. 

The districts in which the fatting establish- 
ments are most densely concentrated are some- 
what circumscribed, no doubt largely on account 
of the fact that Heathfield and Uckfield stations 
being the chief centres of departure, much 
greater general facilities exist in their more 
immediate neighbourhood. It is, moreover, 
necessary that the fatteners should be established 
within the radius covered by the collecting vans 
of the local carriers, who play so important a 
part in the systematic marketing. 

The chicken districts may be said to include 
more particularly the parishes (or parts of the 
parishes) of Heathfield, Horeham Road, Warble- 
ton, Dallington, Brightling, Burwash, Mayfield, 
Rotherfield, Buxted, Uckfield, Framfield, Waldron, 
Kast Hoathly, Chiddingly, la atbiia Ripe, and 
Chalvington. 
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These practically comprise the districts from 
which the systematic collections are made, 
although there are more outlying parts from 
which the fatteners have to do their own carrying. 

The chicken raising, although naturally 
carried on much more extensively in the neigh- 
bourhoods named, is not so closely confined to 
them, as is the fattening branch; the reason 
of this being, that whereas the fatteners are 
largely dependent upon the carriers’ carts for the 
marketing of the birds, the raisers are dependent 
upon the higglers’ carts which collect the live 
birds from over a much larger area. Many of 
them make very extensive journeys, even into 
the adjoining counties, more particularly Kent, 
where many farmers make a_ speciality of 
rearing chickens for the Sussex fatteners. 

So great has the modern demand for chickens 
fattened in Sussex become, that the local fattening 
industry has outstripped that of the local chicken 
raisers, and although the higglers’ carts ceaselessly 
scour the surrounding country for many miles 
they are unable to collect enough to fill the 
fattening coops. Meanwhilethedemand continues 
to increase, and the fattener’s expenses are contin- 
uous; these facts have therefore given rise to an 
extensive importation of lean chicken from far — 
beyond the original area affected by the industry. 

A modern development has been the establish- 
ment of agents in the fattening districts, through 
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whose instrumentality birds are brought in from 
many far distant English counties, from Wales, 
and from Ireland ; so that even in many an Irish 
cabin the prosperity of the Sussex industry plays 
an important part in the domestic economy. So 
thoroughly has this source of supply been worked, 
that large numbers of Sussex birds have been from 
time to time distributed among the Irish breeders 
to enable them to improve the type. I am bound 
to say that the result in this direction has not 
been so far very encouraging, and it is certain 
that could the birds be produced in sufficient 
numbers nearer home the imported birds would 
have little chance of finding their market in 
Sussex. 

For the Welsh birds there is, perhaps, more 
to be said, although they shew a very large 
proportion of yellow legs—against which, in spite 
of what is said to the contrary, there still exists 
an undoubted prejudice on the part of many 
consumers. 

The birds received from the English counties 
are perhaps the most satisfactory next to the 
native fowl ; that the rearers of other counties 
find it more remunerative to send their chickens 
to Sussex to be fattened, rather than to market 
them on their own account, is significant of the 
reputation which the Sussex fatteners have made 
for themselves. 

The extensive ramifications of this import 
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business may be gauged from the fact that not 
only are the birds brought from Ireland and 
Wales, but from such widely separated counties 
as Kent, Norfolk, and even Cumberland. 

The inward business is heaviest between 
November and May ; for example, in March, 1904, 
eight hundred and thirty-six “tops” or crates of 
Irish birds were received at Heathfield—the tops 
containing from 36 to 48 chickens each. 

The great bulk of the Irish birds is sent to 
Heathfield ; it being worthy of note that in the 
Uckfield district the Welsh are preferred, as will 
be seen from the totals for both sorts received at 
Uckfield for a year :— 

From September, 1903, to October, 1904, 
18,576 chickens from Ireland. 
20,304 =, » Wales. 
These totals are estimated on the lower basis of 
36 birds per top. 

One would of course prefer that the Sussex 
fattening coops should be more fully supplied 
with Sussex chickens, but whatever increase 
the rearers make they are so far unable 
to meet the demand. It is therefore preferable 
to encourage the Irish import trade rather than 
by a reduction of the output to further play into 
the hands of foreign competitors. Unfortunately, 
however, the charges are discouraging, amounting 
in some cases to as much as fivepence per bird ; 
to this will be added another penny for the 
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carriage of the dead bird to London—a total of 
sixpence before being finally marketed, without 
reckoning the salesman’s commission. 

The actual rate for the carriage of the live 
birds from Ireland, vid Holyhead, to Buxted, is 
5/10 per cwt.; and to Uckfield, Heathfield, or 
Horeham Road, it is 7/- per cwt. The reason for 
this discrepancy is as inexplicable as it 1s incon- 
venient, in view of the fact that the men who use 
most of the birds live round the stations which are 
rated at 7/-. 

One fattener at Heathfield si hista me that 
he pays from £80 to £100 a month for carriage of 
Irish chickens, and many others in his district are 
paying very large amounts. On the other hand 
the Buxted trade is by comparison practically nil. 
In contra-distinction to the above charges it 
may be noted (to quote one of many examples) that 
the rate for eggs and dead poultry from Copen- 
hagen to London is 60/- per ton. 

There is another factor which has to be taken 
into account, and which may in the future entirely 
alienate the Irish supply—that is the growing 
movement to encourage the Irish producers to 
fatten and market their own birds direct, by means 
of co-operative societies. 

Private efforts in this direction have already 
been made without any very great success, but 
the co-operative societies, backed by the Agricul- , 
tural Department, may in the end be so successful 
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as to practically put a stop to the trade with 
Sussex. 

This may be a very remote eventuality, but 
rather than wait on the off-chance of its not 
happening, it would be wiser if those in authority, 
or having influence, would endeavour to promote 
an extension of the local rearing industry. A 
suggestion to this effect was made in the 
Southern Weekly News of the 7th March, 1903. 
It was pointed out that the extension of the 
present rearing area should be made in a westerly 
direction, many of the natural conditions of the 
Heathfield district being reproduced between St. 
Leonard’s Forest and the South Downs. 

In any case, those who contemplate chicken 
rearing on an extensive scale, would do well to 
consider this suggestion; the higglers would be 
only too willing to collect, and the rearers would 
receive a better price than in any other part of 
the country. 

To turn to the output, I must first acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to the London officials of 
the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, 
who most courteously afforded me every facility 
as regards access to statistics and other kindred 
information. 

As evidence of the continued increase in the 
quantities despatched, it should be noted that 
during the ten years from 1885 to 1895, the esti- 
mated total annual value of the dead poultry sent 
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from Heathfield alone advanced from £60,000 to 
£140,000. 

Since that time the increase has been steady, 
but notsorapid. According to Mr. Rew’s report to 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the total 
quantity sent from Heathfield and Uckfield during 
1893 was 1,840 tons ; whilst at the present time, 
according to the official returns placed at my 
disposal by the Railway Company, the total 
quantity from the two stations for twelve months 
is as nearly as possible 2,200 tons. On the basis of 
each chicken averaging 4lbs. in weight, this che 
give an output of :— 

1,030,400 chickens in 1893, and 

1,242,000 Jj », 1903-4, 
the latter figures being arrived at from the fol- 
lowing returns—despatched from Heathfield, from 
July, 1903, to June, 1904 :— 

1,370 tons to London, 

300 ,, ,, coast and other towns; 
despatched from Uckfield, from September, 1903, 
to Octoher, 1904 :— 

444 tons to London, 
and some small consignments elsewhere, 

The weight of poultry sent away varies 
considerably, according to the seasons, as will be 
seen from the figures for 1901—from Uckfield to 
London. 

January .. .. 34 tons 6 cwt. 
Pebruary +. Share otis 
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March ..  .. 25 tons 8 cwt. 
April ek Tae OR aa a 
May eertae *) acre © cere 
June Cee eee ee 
July finin sa RS pee 
Waduat oi ee AE Gy Bey 
September poe Berg = den, 
Clatehie sick e  B y Bn 
November. + = 8, 
Decmnhers i an 8 5,28 


Total, 404 tons 15 cwt. 

Speaking generally (from the returns of 
several years) the average weights sent from 
Heathfield fluctuate, according to the seasons, 
from five to seven tons per day; and Uckfield from 
three to five tons per day. 

It must in this connection be remembered that 
the forwarding days are :—from Heathfield, every 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday ; and from Uckfield, every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday. 

The foregoing statistics are perhaps sufficient 
to convey some idea of the very large proportions 
assumed by the Sussex chicken industry in modern 
times. 

From small beginnings it has developed into 
an important and flourishing trade; steadily 
increasing, as the returns conclusively prove, but 
without any apparent danger of the supply 
exceeding the demand. 
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CHAPTER IL 
SUSSEX REARERS AND REARING, 


After a prolonged course of the artificial, to 
which we have been treated in recent years, it is 
a relief to return awhile to the natural; to turn, 
for the time being, one’s back upon the huge 
poultry producing plants with their American 
machinery and general suggestion of the factory ; 
to forget the chemical laboratory and the func- 
tions of albuminoids and carbo-hydrates ; to put 
behind one all tabulated ratios and ultra-scientific 
formule ; and- to wander out upon some Sussex 
meadow, between the shadows of the South 
Downs and the forest ridge, and watch the hen- 
wife in her old-time sun bonnet tending, with 
motherly interest, her fluffy broods, 

These homely figures in sun-bonnets are 
worth all the artificial appliances of Europe, 
America, or ancient Egypt ; one thinks that they 
could, if they would, teach us many things about 
which the text books are silent. What they don’t 
know about the hatching and rearing of chickensis 
surelynot worth knowing. And yet, perhaps, they 
work rather by instinct than knowledge, and so 
would be unable to give a reason for their actions, 

However that may be, they attain the object 
that they have in view, in a way that no other 
poultry rearers have been able to do. 
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I suppose it is in the blood, and is a matter of 
heredity ; the Sussex hen-wife having always 
been famous for that pre-eminent success which 
has been vouchsafed to no other inthesame degree. 

She may live in an eighteen-penny cottage, 
with the road side for a rearing ground ; she may 
be the farmer’s wife with the run of anything 
from twenty to two or three hundred acres; she 
may rear her own stock, or she may rear for the 
master ; but she is (whatever her class or con- 
dition) in her work, just the Sussex hen-wife and 
all that that implies to those who are privileged 
to know her. 

A large rearer—a mere man—once told me 
that his success dated from the time that he de- 
livered over the care of his young stock to the 
women of the village; and that the immediate 
and continued decrease in the rate of mortality re- 
paid him a hundred fold for the commission he 
paid upon all birds reared to the age of twelve 
weeks. 

There are of course others outside Sussex—in 
the “ Sheers ” and such-like places, which we in 
Sussex “don’t reckon of much account”—but 
they all stand upon a different plane, and no com- 
parison is possible. 

From time to time youths fresh from college, 
or “unfits”’ stale from town, burst upon the coun- 
try side; their minds filled with strange theories, 
their mouths with dark sayings as to what they 
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will teach Sussex in the way of chicken rearing. 
They glance superciliously upon the sun-bonnet 
and what it covers, and hint at an occupation 
gone. 

When the period of disillusionment arrives, 
they either remain as humble learners, or depart 
as they came—meteorically. In either case the 
sun-bonnet and its wearer remain supreme. 

Yet over against this undoubted supremacy 
must be set the equally strange fact that the 
methods employed would appear to be the same 
as they were “in the beginning,” From what- 
ever remote period they were instituted they would 
seem to have continued unchanged, unimproved, 
and yet unconquerable. Nothing has been for- 
gotten, neither has anything been learnt. The 
methods are so simple and so primitive that I am 
inclined to think there is truth in the opinion of 
an old game-keeper friend of mine, who holds that 
the success is mainly the result of a knack 
peculiarly Sussex. 

The money that the modern poultryman 
spends upon plant, is in Sussex kept in the stock- 
ing or the niche in the chimney corner ; the Sussex 
rearer spends but little in that direction, but ex- 
 ercises considerable ingenuity in the adaptation of 
such material as is readily available. | 

In the case of a farm, the hens roost upon 
the timbers of the roof of some out-building, or 
in an open-fronted shed, the open front being in 
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some cases wire-netted as a protection from 
foxes. 

In the case of a cottage, the wood shed more 
often than not also does duty as a fowl house. 

For nest boxes, onion or orange boxes are 
used and are excellent for the purpose; the exist- 
ing divisions saving some labour in construction. 

For coops, sugar boxes are found to answer 
the purpose as well as any other, they are quickly 
convertible, the nearest hedge supplying the bars, 
and an old sack placed on top, making them more 
weather tight. More elaborate appliances are 
usedin some cases, but rather by way of exception. 

The night-hutches, for the use of the birds 
when they are feathered and able to leave the 
hens, are more important, and are frequently 
made (roughly but stoutly) by the village carpen- 
ter. They arein the shape of a long box with a 
span roof, a door in one side, and an open barred 
floor, set upon short legs. In length they run 
from about four to six feet, and the rest in pro- 
portion. So much for the principal appliances. 

As regards the methods ; hatching operations 
go on practically all the year round, with the 
exception of a few weeks in the fall, and visitors 
are often amazed at the sight of numerous broods 
of newly hatched chicks at (to them) most un- 
natural seasons. 

The demand being constant, and the hens 
extremely obliging in the matter of broodiness, 
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full advantage is taken of the fact, it being the 
opinion that if there are more deaths in incle- 
ment weather, the increased value of the market- 
able survivors more than equalizes matters. So 
it comes about that during any month of the year 
young chicks more or less abound. 

Many of the hens select their own nesting 
places and are more often than not allowed to 
retain possession of them, others again are set in 
any quiet corner of a shed or building. 

On the larger farms, hatching operations are 
often more systematised, a shed being set apart for 
the purpose, and the nest boxes arranged in rows 
and one above another, to the number some- 
times of several hundreds. In such cases the 
management and care of the sitting hens is no 
light undertaking, and is a work generally rele- 
gated to one particular member of the family. 

The hens being large will cover from fifteen 
eggs upwards, according to the state of the 
weather. They are taken off and fed once a day, 
generally-on maize, care being taken to see that 
they all return safely to their nests and settle 
down again quietly. In the majority of cases 
great attention is paid to thecleanliness of the 
_ surroundings, the nests are carefully made, and 
the hens kept as far as possible free from vermin. 

From the time the eggs are fairly pipped 
until the last chick is out and dry, the hen is 
left undisturbed. She is afterwards removed 
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with the brood to her coop. If the hatching 
results are poor, two broods are put together 
under one hen, the other being turned out to 
re-commence laying so soon as she has recovered 
her condition. In this way no two hens are allowed 
to do the work which one can very well manage ; 
they must all, as far as possible, be “in profit.” 

Such rearers as are sufficiently modern to use 
an incubator do not very generally entrust the 
chicks to a brooder, but use the incubator- 
hatched birds to complete the broods hatched 
naturally, so far as it is necessary or possible. It 
is in this manner that the more extensive use of 
incubators will be found helpful in Sussex; not 
to replace the hen, but as adjuncts to her. 

The chicks being cooped, the coops are 
placed in long rows, a few feet apart, sometimes 
a hundred or more coops in one field. Every day 
they are cleaned and moved about a yard, thus 
giving clean ground to the chicks ; and the drop- 
pings being in this way evenly distributed, the 
ground benefits accordingly. 

Without personal experience or observation, 
those who are ignorant of the manurial value of 
poultry droppings would scarcely credit the 
“mending” effects of a row of methodically 
moved chicken coops and hutches. 

I would instance one couple who purchased 
cheaply a few acres of rough gorse-covered land, 
and an old second-class railway carriage (to serve 
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asa dwelling). The man cleared his land, and 
farmed poultry, manuring the ground almost 
entirely with poultry manure. He now gets a 
good haystack, and sufficient feed for a couple of 
cows and some young stock. It should be added 
that the profits have enabled him to replace the 
railway carriage with a compact little cottage. 
This suggests a point which is rather a sore 
one with the tenant farmers in the chicken 
districts, who claim (and justly) that the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act should be amended to 
include compensation for purchased corn fed -to 
poultry. | 
As it is not uncommonly the case that the 
annual corn bill for this purpose runs into £1,000 
and over, there is reasonable ground for the 
contention that compensation should be payable 
to a tenant, upon delivering up his holding, for 
the unexhausted manurial value. 
This is a question which more particularly 
concerns Sussex farmers, but now that poultry 
keeping is increasing so generally, it is also worth 
the attention of farmers throughout the country. 
To return to the newly-hatched chicks and 
their treatment. It is a matter of doubt with 
poultry breeders in general as to whether chickens 
do better with or without supplied water, and it 
may be said at once that the Sussex method is no 
water, although some rearers give their early 
chicks a little new milk. 
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Perhaps the water question may be some day 
satisfactorily settled by a series of convincing 
experiments (for not all experiments carry 
conviction) but certainly the Sussex method 
appears to work well. 7 

As a rule water is allowed for the hens, 
being supplied in pickle (or similarly shaped) 
bottles, placed in front of the coops, Given in 
this manner it is beyond the reach of the 
chicks, 

For food, Sussex ground oats, as ground in 
Sussex and some Kentish mills, is the principal. 
A small proportion of sharps is generally mixed 
in, mixed quite crumbly, so that a lump thrown 
on the ground will readily fall apart. The least 
stickiness denotes bad mixing. The mixing is 
done with the hands. Many rearers also feed 
boiled wheat, giving it warm in the cold weather, 
and having the water well strained off: a few 
also use rice, and in some cases biscuit meal for 
the first few days—but the boiled egg diet 
is rare. | 

The chicks are commenced with four good 
meals a day, and these are soon reduced to three, 
as the chicks begin to develop and get further 
afield in search of natural food. 

When feathered (the hens being returned to | 
the yard) the chicken are transferred to the night 
hutches, generally upon entirely fresh ground. 
The feeding of Sussex ground oats mixed with 
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sharps, and perhaps some bran, is continued 
thrice daily—with, in some cases, an occasional 
use of hard corn, more particularly if it be grown 
on the holding. The great bulk of the food, 
however, is soft—this is necessary to develop a 
large crop for cramming purposes. 

The birds are kept in these hutches and fed 
in this manner until they aresold to the higgler. 
Where birds are run in thousands, as they 
frequently are, the preparation of the food, and 
the feeding it, is a work of some magnitude. 
Although we have not got so far as the Americans, 
who feed from elevated railways running over 
their pens, I have seen a donkey cart full of 
mixed food utilized for this purpose by a Sussex 
hen-wife. 

The birds reach a selling size at from about 
twelve to fifteen or sixteen weeks of age, accord- 
ing to the weather and other influencing con- 
ditions. When they are ready for the higgler 
they should be in appearance rather leggy, and 
generally large framed; they should be plump, 
but not fat, and somewhat heavy to handle. 

When the chicken have arrived at this age 
and condition the higglers will take them in any 
quantity ; and, what is very much to the point 
for the rearer, they pay ready money; one of 
the great advantages of this business being the 
regular and quick turnover, and the reduction of 
the risks of bad debts to a minimum. 
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The approximate prices paid by the higglers 
_ for lean birds are as follows :— 


s.d. os. d. 
January ... a vas oy 2 
February 2 6to2 9 
March 2 9to3 0 
April 3 3sto3 6 
May 3 6to3 3 
June 3 Oto2 9 
July 2 6to2 0 
August ... 4 ras aes 2 Otol 9 
September She eset Sat 1 9 
October ... ins a peed 1 9 
November as ae Fe 1 9to2 0 
December aA 2 0 


It is often a Savin of apeiacoricisi that the 
price shall not fall below 2s., in which case the 
higgler stipulates that birds shall be a little 
larger. 

Relative to size, it should be noted that the 
higgler will take quite early birds, much smaller 
than he expects them, when they get plentiful 
later in the season. 

In cases of exceptional demand the price of 
ds. 6d. is exceeded, as for instance just before the 
Coronation, when very small birds were eagerly 
bought up at 4s. 

The risks attached to chicken rearing are 
many, the most serious being vermin, birds of 
prey, and disease. Fortunately chicken stealing 
is rare. 

Among the natural enemies are foxes, stoats, 
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rats, crows (as distinct from rooks), magpies and 
hawks. All of these can be more or less guarded 
against by shooting, trapping, and the provision 
of adequate protection at night—particularly 
against the first-named. . 

There is periodically a certain amount of 
grumbling relative to the depredations of foxes, 
but it is only fair to say that when reasonable 
claims for compensation are made upon 
the Hunt, the claimants are fairly treated. The 
chief grumblers are those who assess their losses 
at double value, and get found out. 

Losses from disease are sometimes serious, 
the two principal forms in which disease attacks 
the birds in the chicken districts being gapes and 
roup, particularly the latter, which is variously 
designated “squack” or “distemper” in the 
locality. Itis perhaps not surprising that Sussex 
should be particularly liable to these periodical 
outbreaks of disease, when one thinks of the 
countless millions of chicken that the land has 
carried in a continual succession, without any 
intermission, for so many years. There is, more- 
over, the ever present risk of infection from the 
higglers, who in their journeys, handle birds in so 
many different yards and in various stages of 
health. | 

Upon some small holdings, where the rearing 
has been very intensive, the soil has become so 
foul as to make it impossible to rear healthy birds, 
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without long periods of rest. However, with 
reasonable care in the matter of changing rearing 
grounds, general cleanliness, and a free and 
frequent use of lime-wash, the risk of disease can 
generally be very much reduced. 
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A Fattening Shed. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
SussSEX FATTERS AND FATTENING. 


In the chicken districts of Sussex, the terms 
“higgler” and “fatter” are more commonly than 
not interchangeable; there being very few 
higglers who are simple collectors, or “ go- 
betweens,” buying from the raisers and selling to 
the fatters. 

For local purposes the word “higgle” has 
lost its original meaning of “to hawk, or to 
chaffer,” and it may be taken as a generally 
recognised fact that the higgler is also the 
fattener. 7 

The old-time higgler, who perambulated 
the country side with a two or three-decked 
basket cage strapped upon his back, and was 
content with the two or three dozen chickens he 
was able to collect during a day’s journey, is very 
seldom to be met with nowadays. 

He has been obliged to alter his methods in 
order to keep pace with modern requirements and 
keen competition. He can no longer afford the 
time for walking, neither would the few chickens 
he could carry go far towards filling his coops. 
He now drives a light cart or van, and carries a 
full load—hundreds in place of a few dozens. 

During the personal experience of many 
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years, I have seen the rise of several such, and the 
fall of but few. Indeed, the failures could be 
counted upon the fingers and consist mostly of 
outsiders (in some cases Londoners bred and born) 
who have been so ill-advised as to set up in 
opposition to the natives; having but little 
capital and, most fatal fault of all, less 
experience. 

Those that I have seen rise have been local 
men who have been reared, if I may so express 
it, in an atmosphere of chicken. They have per- 
haps commenced as farm labourers; have been 
thrifty and intelligent; have very likely been 
allowed to run some chickens of their own on 
their master’s land, and have saved a small 
capital. In some cases an opportune legacy has | 
supplied the means for a start; so intricate are 
the relationships resulting from generations of 
inter-marrying that master and man, capitalist 
and labourer, are throughout the districts more 
often than not blood relations. 

The start has been made with a dozen or so 
fattening coops ranged along the hedge at the 
back of the cottage, and the chicken collected 
after the day’s work. The profit from this has 
again been saved, and presently an adjacent plot 
has been taken in; the labouring has then been 
given up, and the fattening operations extended. 
A horse and cart have been added, and by and by 
an assistant engaged to do the fattening, whilst 
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the owner makes more extended collecting 
journeys. The step from this to a small holding 
follows as a matter of course. Finally a larger 
farm is occupied, and an average of anything up 
to 800 or 900 dozens of chickens in process of 
fattening, with an assistant staff of sixteen or 
seventeen hands regularly employed. 

Such is the creditable and encouraging 
history of many of the large fattening estab- 
lishments. 

Some of the fatteners are also rearers as well, 
and in some cases also add extensive general 
farming operations ; but I am here referring more 
particularly to those with whom fattening is the 
sole work. Although, of course, in any case a 
— certain amount of general farming always goes 
with fattening, it being a necessary adjunct—but 
is looked upon as being quite secondary and only 
aS an indispensable addition. To obtain a 
sufficient supply of milk for fattening purposes a 
certain number of cows must be kept; for any but 
the very smallest operations no outside supply in 
the immediate neighbourhood could be depended 
upon. 

Moreover the manure from the fattening 
coops must be profitably disposed of, so that a 
sufficiency of grass land upon which to use it is a 
sme quad non. The feed being therefore grown 
cheaply, the milk is produced at a minimum cost. 
It must be remembered that the profits are made 
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up not only from the actual sale of the fattened 
birds, but also include such other items as the 
profitable use of the manure, the sale of the 
feathers, and other (to the uninitiated) uncon- 
sidered trifles. 

The smaller fatteners do all the collecting 
themselves ; many of them kill and prepare for 
market three times a week, and collect upon the 
other three alternate days. 

Those whose operations are more extended, 
employ collectors, whom they send out daily ; in 
many cases thejourneys are very long, and in some 
the vans leave early one morning and do not 
return until the evening of the next day. 

Upon receipt at the fattening yard, the 
chickens are put into the fattening coops. These 
are of a peculiar pattern, being in fact long lightly 
made wooden cages constructed of narrow bars 
throughout. They are divided into three com- 
partments, each holding from four to five 
chickens. 

The coops are raised fromthe ground upon 
legs, and those that stand outside are usually 
covered with sheets of corrugated iron. 

The outside coops are further protected by 
wind screens ; and in some cases light long sheds 
are used, the walls being made with faggots, and 
the roof with corrugated iron. 

Extensive use is also made of more substantial 
buildings such as barns, cow sheds, ete., in which 
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the fattening coops are placed along the wall and 
down the centres, forming alleys. 

The coops and the interiors of the buildings 
are kept very clean, lime wash being used without 
stint, and in many places carbolic and other 
disinfectants. 

The bottoms of the coops consisting of narrow 
bars, allow all the droppings to fall through—these 
are regularly removed. The ground beneath the 
coops is as a rule sanded, or sprinkled with fine 
mould, which acts to some extent as a deoderizer, 
and also considerably facilitates the cleaning. 

The process of fattening, which occupies from 
three to four weeks—according to the adaptability 
of the individual fowl to the conditions—com- 
prises natural or trough feeding, and machine 
cramming. 

When first cooped the chickens are fasted for 
several hours, it being found that they thereby 
take more readily to the trough feeding, and a 
good start is important. Long wooden troughs 
are hung in front of the coops, and in these the 
birds are fed twice daily (with as much as they 
will eat) of a fairly liquid mixture of Sussex 
ground oats, milk, and fat. Barley meal is used 
extensively by some fatteners, but I am of opinion 
that no food gives such good results as the ground 
oats. The results are so superior as to outweigh 
any ordinary difference in the prices of the various 
foods. The rough fat of beef and mutton is 
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commonly boiled down for the purposes of fatten- 
ing; Australian mutton tallow is also largely 
used. To meet the requirements of the smaller men, 
whose milk supply is not always regular or 
sufficient, a crude form of condensed milk is 
imported and sold in the districts—but so far not 
to any great extent. 

Chicken will feed freely from the trough for 
about a fortnight, but after that time they will 
soon begin to tire of the conditions, and will, if 
not crammed, go back more quickly than they 
had so far progressed. Henceforward therefore 
they are no longer allowed to feed themselves, but 
are fed by means of the cramming machine. 

In the old days the cramming operation was 
performed by hand, the food being administered _ 
in the form of elongated pellets. These were dipped 
in milk, and placed in the fowl’s mouth (held open 
with one hand), and gently crammed with the 
finger into the gullet; then eased into the crop 
by the external pressure of finger and thumb, 
and so on with a succession of pellets until 
the crop was filled. It was done much more 
quickly than the reading of the description 
would lead one to suppose, but it was a method 
which soon fell into disuse upon the introduction 
of the machine. 

The present method is less exciting to the 
fowl; and as the whole meal is injected at one 
operation, it effects a considerable saving of time, 
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The machines in use are of various makes, 
but the principle of -all is practically the 
same. 3 

In all of them the chief parts are a large 
funnel-shaped receptacle (to hold the semi-liquid 
food) standing upon legs, these latter heing fitted 
with wheels to facilitate movement. From the 
base of the funnel a nozzle projects, which is 
placed in the fowl’s mouth—the food being forced 
out of the machine by a piston and treadle 
arrangement, 

The operator wheels the machine along the 
alley ways between the coops, from which he 
takes the birds one by one, and holding them 
_ under the left arm, places the nozzle in the mouth, 
touches the treadle with his foot, and fills the crop. 
One hand is placed on the crop during the 
performance so that the operator may judge 
when it is sufficiently full, otherwise a little 
indiscretion would result in a burst crop. This 
is an accident, however, which only happens in 
very raw hands. 

The rapidity with which a skilled operator 
can successtully cram some hundreds of birds by 
the use of a machine is truly surprising to the 
inexperienced. 

In addition to the trough feeding, cramming, 
- and cleaning operations, the attendants are 
always on the look-out for any signs of diseased 
birds, feather eaters, or fighters, in the coops. 
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These are at once removed and treated according 
to the requirements of the individual case. | 

Not all birds arrive at a state of perfection 
with the same rapidity, but so soon as they do 
attain to the requisite condition they are at once 
killed. 

The greater number of fatteners kill upon 
three days a week, and those are busy days. The 
birds to be killed are taken from the coops, 
generally in sacks, to the plucking shed, where 
men, women, and sometimes the elder children 
are awaiting them. 

The modus operandi consists in the taking 
of the birds one by one from the sack, and as 
each is taken out the operator dislocates its neck. 
By the Sussex mode of killing, death is instanta- 
neous; and the operation is clean, being bloodless. 
To kill a fowl by the dislocation of its neck is a 
very simple matter when once properly learnt,but 
inasmuch as it necessitates a certain knack it is 
better learnt from a demonstration than a 
description--this in view of the fact that the 
taking of life should be mercifully and therefore 
skilfully performed. Common humanity demands 
that there should be no bungling. 

The one who kills generally plucks; the 
feathers being drawn in this way immediately 
after death, and before the body cools or the 
muscles cease working, come away very easily and 
with less risk of torn skin—a disfigurement to be 
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carefully avoided, as detracting from appearance 
and therefore from the marketable value. The 
feathers are all plucked,with the exception of those 
upon the neck; the feathers being sorted as 
plucked, the soft to be dried and sold to the up- 
holsterers and the hard quills to be used as 
manure. 

The killer and plucker does not as a rule do 
the stubbing, this work being relegated to the 
women and children, who draw the stubs between 
the thumb and a short blunt knife. For this work 
they are paid from 6d. to 9d. per dozen. Many 
cottagers considerably augment their incomes by 
doing two or three days’ “stubbing” a week. 

The stubbing finished, and it does not take 
long in practised hands, the birds are passed on to 
be shaped in what is termed a press. The press 
is an arrangement of shelves slightly sloping to- 
wards the back, and having as their back other 
boards set at right angles to themselves; thus 
they are also as much out of the perpendicular as 
the shelves are out of the horizontal—that is, from 
a sectional point of view. 

The birds being lightly tied with twine round 
the hocks, the shanks and feet are turned up and 
along the sides of the breast. They are then 
placed breast down upon the shelves of the press, 
with thestern pressed hardagainst the boards at the 
back and the head hanging down over the front. 
Along and on the top of the backs and wings a 
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long narrow board is rested; this is rather 
heavily weighted with bricks or other weights. 

The chickens are left in the press until cold, or 
at any rate as long as possible before it 1s 
necessary to pack them for thecarrier. They are 
packed as closely as possible in crates, of a form 
locally known as “‘peds,” which are very strongly 
made. For packing bracken is very much used. 

The birds when taken out of the press have 
a very square, compact appearance, so entirely 
different from the generality of fowls displayed by 
the majority of poulterers, that those who have 
once seen a properly fattened and prepared Sussex 
chicken will never again be induced to buy any 
other under the impression that it is the genuine 
article. 

The whiteness of the skin and flesh, due to the 
special food ; the fullness of the stern, consequent 
upon the special fattening ; and the squareness, 
the result of its particular manner of preparation 
for market all combine to make an appearance 
peculiarly distinctive of the Sussex fattener’s art. 

The best of these birds are, forsome mysterious 
reason (never satisfactorily explained so far as I 
can discover) classed by the London salesmen as 
“Surrey Fowls,” under which trade description 
they are sold and quoted in the market reports. 
The second best are classed as Sussex. 

As a matter of fact they all come from the 
same districts ; only an infinitesimal quantity 
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being marketed from Surrey, and as such having 
no connection with the Sussex industry. 

In other words, the birds known in themarkets 
as “ Surrey ” or ” Sussex” are all the product of 
the Sussex fattening establishments, and all reach 
London and the other markets from Heathfield or 
Uckfield stations. 

Such, speaking generally, are the methods of 
fattening, killing, and preparing, as practised 
throughout the districts. There are, of course, 
certain differences, and some so-called secrets, 
peculiar to certain men and establishments—but 
as a whole the operations are conducted on the 
broad lines indicated above. 

As an indication of the widely differing sizes 
of the fattening establishments it will be sufficient 
to mention that the individual weekly output 
ranges from a few dozens to several tons of dead 
fowls. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
COLLECTING, MARKETING, ETC. 


Having arrived at the point where the 
successfully prepared fowls have been packed in 
their peds, and placed at the entrance gates to 
await the coming of the carrier, it now remains 
to refer to the method of collecting and forwarding 
to market ; the system of sale through the 
agency of middlemen ; and the financial results. 

The collecting, forwarding, and return of 
empties, is entirely undertaken by the local 
carriers. There is probably no poultry industry 
which has the advantages of a system so well 
organised, so economical, and conducted with 
such celerity. 

There are three firms of carriers engaged in 
this work, one at Uckfield and two at Heathfield 
—one of the latter regularly employing seven 
vans daily for this service alone. 

Working from the two centres, the collecting 
vans systematically call at the individual 
fattening establishments where they take up the 
full, and return the empty peds. 

Those fatters who are situated outside the 
collecting radius, carry their own peds to some 
convenient cross-road, where they trustingly 
leave them by the wayside for the carrier to take 
up when he passes at his appointed time. 
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The vans all return to their respective rail- 
way stations shortly before the poultry trains are 
timed to leave, and the evening scene at these 
stations is one of orderly activity; the peds upon 
arrival are, before being entrained, all sorted 
according to the various names of the salesmen 
to whom they are consigned. 

The peds are conveyed to London from 
Heathfield every evening, with the exception of 
Saturday and Sunday; and from Uckfield every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

The specially appointed poultry vans are 
taken to Lewes by passenger train and there 
attached to a fast goods train, The Railway 
Company’s vans await the arrival of this train 
in London, and deliver the poultry at the 
markets at about 5 a.m., the carmen calling for 
the empty peds, which are sent back in the 
returning poultry vans. 

The Brighton Railway Company charge for 
the carriage from Heathfield or Uckfield to 
London, including the delivery to the markets 
and the collection and return of empties, an 
inclusive charge of one shilling per hundred- 
weight, for quantities of not less than fifteen 
hundred-weight. For smaller quantities the 
charge commences at two shillings for a single 
hundred-weight, but asthe business has long ceased 
to be a retail one, the one shilling per hundred- 
weight charge is now practically the only one. 
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These charges are not,however,paid direct by 
the producer, who has no immediate dealing with 
the Railway Company. The whole system of 
forwarding is practically in the hands of the 
local carriers, who charge one shilling per dozen 
fowls for collecting, conveying, and delivery to 
market, including the freightage by rail. 

This charge, again, is not paid direct by the 
producer; the salesmen as a rule deduct the 
amount for collecting and carriage, from the gross 
proceeds, and transmit it direct to the carriers— 
who in turn charter the special vans from the 
Railway Company. 

The old custom was for the salesmen to 
deduct their commission only and to forward the 
whole of the balance to the carriers, who in turn 
retained the cost of carriage, and paid the net 
proceeds to the producers. 

Now, however, the salesmen deduct both 
carriage and commission, forwarding the amount 
of the charges to the carriers; and a cheque for 
the balance direct to the producer, accompanied 
by their bill of sale. 

It maybe taken that the total charges 
payable by the producer—including carriage and 
commission—work out at an average of from 
twopence halfpenny to threepence per bird. 

By the system of consignment to the markets, 
for sale upon commission, the producers practic- 
ally deliver themselves almost entirely into the 
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hands of the salesmen—there being no satisfactory 
means of checking the accounts. 

That this is a commercially sound system of 
doing business is not claimed for it, but that 
under all the circumstances itis as good a method 
as can be devised is probable; and that it is gener- 
ally satisfactory to the producers, redounds to the 
credit of the salesmen as a body. 

One very good point is the promptness of the 
return. The fowls are killed in the morning, 
despatched to London in the evening, sold in the 
market the following morning, and a cheque for 
their value (less charges) received by the preducer 
on the morning of the third day. 

Some fatteners send to more than one 
salesman, and to both the Central and Leadenhall 
markets, on the same day—but such a proceeding 
is of small value as a check upon prices realized. 

The system of direct sale to retailers or 
consumers would be unworkable in the case of 
such a large industry, to say nothing of the extra 
cost of carriage involved, and the long credit 
expected. | 

The constant rapid turnover is one of the 
main-springs of the industry. 

The only suggested alternative eens which 
appears at all practicable is that of a combine of 
Sussex fatteners, with a specially appointed 
salaried staff of salesmen. But here again the 
difficulties in the way would be well-nigh 
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insurmountable ; not only would it be a difficult 
matter to find the specially suitable men to work 
the London end, but to effect the combination at 
all would be almost impossible—as those who are 
acquainted with the native independence of 
Sussex men will readily realize. 

Under all the circumstances, therefore, it 
would be difficult to find a better method than 
that which has been in operation for so 
long, and with such generally satisfactory 
results. 

The approximate prices realized for the dead 
birds in the London markets are :— 


Bi << 8 A 
January ... ia ca oe 3 O0to4 6 
February ae i vs 3 Oto4d 9 
March 3 Oto 5 0 
April 3 0to5 6 
May 3 3to6 0 
June 3 38to5 6 
July 3 0to 5 0 
August ... 2 6to4 0 
September 2 6to4 0 
October ... 3 O0to3 6 
November 3 O0to3 6 
December 3 Oto4d 6 


These prices are about the average range for 
first-class chickens, but some fetch more than the 
prices quoted. This is, of course, the case with the 
prices given in daily market reports in the general 
press ; there are as a rule a few parcels of higher 
quality sold at a higher price, but not in 
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sufficient numbers to warrant their inclusion in 
the quotations, 

With the exception of such occasions as 
special or unforeseen functions, such as banquets 
consequent upon the visit of a foreign potentate 
and so forth, the highest prices are obtained 
during the London season. They reach their 
culminating point during the Derby week, after 
which they begin to fall more or less rapidly. 

During their respective seasons considerable 
numbers are also sent to Brighton, Eastbourne, 
Hastings, Worthing, Chichester, and other 
southern towns. Tor this trade, however, the 
great bulk of the birds used consists of those which 
have been imported from Ireland and Wales. 

With regard to financial results, it would be 
almost impossible to make any reliably definite 
statement as to the average profit per bird made 
by the rearers and the fatteners respectively. 
Many of them keep no books at all, and those 
who do are as a rule reluctant to reveal their 
secrets. 

In forming an approximate estimate, one great 
difficulty, which cannot be entirely overcome, is 
the amount at which to assess the food consumed. 
In many cases a considerable proportion is grown 
on the holding, and in others much of that which 
is purchased is used for other stock besides poultry. 

The cost of rearing to the age of twelve 
weeks is estimated by the majority of Sussex 
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rearers to be one shilling each; others roughly 
reckon the cost of food at half the gross returns. 
The experiments conducted at University College, 
Reading, put the cost of chickens, at twelve weeks, 
at a fraction over ninepence. 

It should be noted that the common Sussex 
estimate is for food; but that the Reading figures 
include the initial cost of the egg, the cost of 
working incubator and brooder, and the cost of 
the food, but not interest on capital, or labour, 
the average cost of the food alone being put at a 
. little over sevenpence for the twelve weeks. Tor 
practical purposes, however, I would prefer to 
base calculations upon the Sussex rather than the 
Reading figures, the latter being the result of one 
set of experiments but the former of generations 
of actual work. | 

Individual instances (owing to differing con- 
ditions) show widely different results. The books 
of one rearer proved a cost for food, at twelve 
weeks, of nearly 1s. 3d. per bird ; and another set 
of books to which I had access shewed the cost of 
the food bought for the whole stock, including both 
hens and chickens of all ages from one day to three 
months, and it worked out at an average of one 
half-penny per week all round. That was fora 
stock of 100 old birds, and what may be called a 
floating population of about 500 chickens at 
various stages of growth. In this case all the food 
was bought, with the exception of vegetables, 
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Probably the local estimate of one shilling per 
bird is not very wide of the mark as an average 
for all the year round rearing. | 

The inclusive cost of fattening may be put at 
from eightpence to ninepence per bird. 

The labour item on a large establishment is a 
considerable one ; if,as is no uncommon thing, from 
six to twelve (and often more) hands are regularly 
employed, as well as stubbers. The wages of 
properly qualified men average from 18s. to 20s. 
per week, with in some cases board and lodging 
and in others a cottage. The stubbers are paid 
from 6d. to 9d. per dozen birds. 

The average rent of the general run of hold- 
ings in the districts would be about 20s. per acre ; 
this item is not included in the poultry keeper’s 
accounts, as against the fowls, because it 1s con- 
sidered that the manure returned to the land is a 
sufficient set-off against the rent charge. 

Upon those farms where rearing and fatten- 
ing are both carried on, the double profit is, of 
course, to some extent secured; but the two 
branches are only runin this way, to any consider- 
able extent, in comparatively few cases. 

As an indication of the profits of such a 
business I give the following items extracted from 
a yearly balance sheet—which unfortunately I 
am unable to give in full detail:—The fowls sold 
realized over £2,000, and the feathers (at 21s. per 
cwt.) showed a return of nearly £20. | 
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Against this, the corn and other food pur- 
chased represented a value of £1,500, the labour 
cost £250, to which were added cost of repairs, 
interest on capital, etc.—the result was a net 
profit of over £250. 

In another case, where 1,500 chickens were 
reared and fattened during the year, as one 
department of general farm work, the net profit 
was shown to be £100; the prices realized vary- 
ing from 3s. 3d. to 5s. each. 

The foregoing are,perhaps,sufficient to convey 
as adequate an idea as possible as to the profit- 
ableness of the business. It is obviously impossible 
to say definitely that the rearer’s profit is so much, 
and the fattener’s so much; and the multiplica- 
tion of balance sheets would bring us no nearer to 
any such hard and fast estimate. The figures 
I have produced are fairly representative, and in 
. confirmatien of the generally profitable character 
of the industry, and the consequent prosperity of 
the chicken districts, I cannot do better than give 
the following extract from the Blue Book issued 
in 1895 :— 

“Tried by such statistical tests as are 
available, the district appears to have come 
through the period since 1881 better than agri- 
cultural districts have done generally. 

‘The rateable value of nearly every parish 
(in the specified districts) has increased, in some 
cases considerably, and that of the whole district 


(by 
has risen by £16,338, or 16°9 per cent. . 
no doubt the increase is due very much to the 
growing popularity of parts of the district for 
residential purposes, but I believe the figures also 
show that the native population has fully held 
its own.” 

With regard to foreign competition it may be 
said that whilst Sussex has no doubt about being 
able to maintain her position as the producer of 
the best table poultry, and to that extent does 
not fear foreign competition, the fact remains, 
however, that the flooding of a market with cheap, 
but good, second and third quality goods, tends 
to generally lower the value of the best. 

Itis therefore worthy of note that the prices 
obtainable for “Surrey fowls” are not quite so 
high as was the case a few years ago; and that 
coincident with this slight depreciation, the 
quality of the imported fowls has improved. 
Possibly the one fact may have no bearing upon 
the other, but probably it is more than mere 
coincidence. 

However that may be, the margin of 
profit is still sufficient not only to maintain the 
older establishments in a flourishing condition, 
but to encourage fresh enterprise year by 
year. | 
It is by increasing the output that, in my 
opinion, the industry will be the better able to 
maintain its position. The demand continues to 
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increase, and so do the foreign supplies—therefore 
the well-being of the industry lies in its extension, 
by which means alone it will be able to hold its 
own against the outsider. 

Nowadays the overcrowding of the towns, 
and the depopulation of the country side, have 
produced much writing and talking of the 
‘‘back-to-the-land” description. Many a yearning 
spirit, cramped, confined, and suffocated in city 
smoke, has turned longing eyes to the freedom 
and freshness of the meadows. Many of the more 
rashly adventurous have gone forth into the un- 
known country—of the very language of which 
they were ignorant—only to awaken from their 
dreams, and to be thrust back again to a yet 
deeper inferno than that from which they 
struggled forth for a brief space. 

Such unfortunate results have been too often | 
due to the writings of a criminally irresponsible 
class of writers who have not hesitated to paint in 
glowing colours the profits so easily to be made 
by what they vaguely describe as “poultry 
farming ”’—an industry of which they have had 
no practical experience. Time after time men 
are in this way induced to leave the pavement 
for the greensward ; to attempt the rough work 
of higgling and fattening, or the difficult task of 
breeding and rearing—in opposition to others 
who have known no other life or occupation from 
infancy. 
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They are without experience of the work or 
the life in any particular; and by the time ex- 
perience has been gained, capital has been spent. 
Poultry farming undertaken under such condi- 
tions serves only to give employment to auc- 
tioneers at Michaelmas: and to supply a text to 
those who go to the extreme of denying that fowls 
are capable of showing a profit under any circum- 
stances. 

We want more sanity and mental balance in 
discussing the possibilities and probabilities of the 
profitableness of poultry farming. 

I claim that what I have written is a plain 
unvarnished account of what has been, and is 
being done by a rural population engaged in a 
poultry industry. I have based what I have 
written upon the daily observation for many 
years of the doings of those who are engaged in 
the industry, as well as my own experience. I 
should, however, be sorry to convey the impres- 
sion that any and everyone can go and do like- 
wise; although probably there are very many 
men and women possessing the necessary qualifi- 
cations, who would be well fitted to take a 
successful part in the extension of the industry, 
and who may be induced to do so after a perusal 
of this book. 

The qualifications for such work are health, 
strength, and a general fitness and preference for 
open air work; a sufficient capital; a suitable 
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holding in the right locality; and most important 
of all, a thorough experience before one penny of 
capital is invested. Without experience poultry 
can no more be made profitable than can any 
other business, trade, or profession—indeed, not so 
easily as could some; and yet it is singled out 
from all other occupations as the sure road to 
fortune for the unfortunate and uninitiated. 

The appearance of the thing is so deceptive ; 
it looks so simple and easy to scatter the grain 
and to pick up the eggs ; or to buy chicken at 1/9 
and after a little extra feeding, to re-sell at 3/6 or 
5/-; but behind the simplest acts of the practical 
poultry man, or our old friend the hen-wife, there 
are many years of experience, often hardly 
bought. 

But that with experience success is possible 
of attainment is, I think, sufficiently proved by 
the record of the Sussex Industry. 

The secret of the whole thing is, that those 
who are making money out of poultry and egg 
production, are the men and women who are 
fitted for their occupation. 

There undoubtedly also exists a large class of 
persons who would be eminently suited to take 
up poultry production as an addition to their 
present occupation ; to them I trust the foregoing 
lines may prove of some practical use, as also to 
that far larger class of amateurs, who may be 
led, perhaps, to take an interest in an old English 
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race of fowls (combining in themselves, in a 
pre-eminent degree, the useful and the ornamen- 
tal) with whose history is so closely connected that 
of an old English rural industry. 


The Heathfield Poultry Appliance Works. 
G. T. PETTITT & CO., 
HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. 
Fattening Cstablishments fitted up pnd or the _— Principle, 
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THE SUSSEX FATTENING COOP. 
For indoor use. 7ft. long, to hold 1jdoz. Fowls, with trough complete. 
se each, or £2 17s. per dozen. 
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THE SUSSEX FATTENING Coop. 
For outdoor use. ft. long, to hold 14doz. Fowls, with trough complete. 
6/- each, or £3 9s. per dozen. 
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DOUBLE CART CRATES. 
For Collecting. 2ft. llin. long. s 
All Willow, 8/-; Single do., G/-. All Deal, 6/6; Single do., 4/6. 
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PRATT & SONS, 
Naturalists, 
& BRIGHTON ¥ 


(OPPOSITE THE CLOCK TOWER). 


TAXIDERMISTS to the Booth Museum and 
other large collections. 


Special Attention given to the Mounting of Poultry, Cage 
Birds, Pigeons, Rabbits, &e. 


Svening Agus 


THE POPULAR PAPER. 
Ket : 
Great Circulation throughout the District. 


oe Oe 
CONTAINS THE LATEST 


LOCAL, GENERAL, AND SPORTING NEWS. 
KE 
orrice: 180, NORTH ST., BRIGHTON. | 


A Speedy and Efficacious 


CORE FOR ROUP. 


THOMPSON SHARP’S 
ROUP POWDER 


PREVENTS AND CURES. 
1/- per Ib. ; Post free 1/4. 3lbs. for 2/6; Post free 3/=. 


THOMPSON SHARP, 
Agricultural Chemist, 
HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. 


BRITANNIA MILL, HEATHFIELD 


JOHN E. BAITUP, 
Miller & Corn Merchant. 


SUSSEX GROUND OATS 
AND POULTRY MEAL. 


Samples and Quotations Sent on Application. 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHING Ott 


Setternress & Lithographic Printers, 
Publishers, Booksellers, 


Bookbinders, Engravers, Machine Rulers, 
Stationers, 


Fancy Dealers, Newsagents, Billposters, 
Advertising Agents, &c. 


OFFICES: 


BRIGHTON: 130, North St. BATTLE: 67, High St. 


West Pier Entrance. | RYE: 3, Tower St. 
HOVE: l4za, Church Road. | EASTBOURNE: 59, Grove Rd. 


LEWES: No. I Railway Arch. LITTLEHAMPTON 8, Ter- 
HASTINGS: 14, Castle Hill Rd. 


s Rd. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Vale Hall LONDON OFFICE: 62, Fleet 
EAST GRINSTEAD: | West St. St.8:G, - 


Quality Recommends our Goods. 


MORRISON & COQO., 


Coach Builders, Engineers, Builders, 
Poultry Appliance Manufacturers, 


HEATHFIELD STATION. 


6 MILES — 


Best Quality, Galvanized — 


WIRE NETTING 


IN STOCK. 
——_—— <-> 
A. F. SMITH, 
Fronmonger, 


Hailsham, Susscx. 


Please write for Price List. 


THIS IS THE 


POULTRY CRAMMER 


which nearly all the Principal 
Fatteners use. 


IT 1S MADE FOR -3<- 
CONSTANT HARD WORK. 


PRICE LISTS of all kinds of 
POULTRY 


FATTENING 
APPLIANCES 


and 
Ae i — Be 


PATTEKING MEAL a 
NEVE BROT ERS, 


HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. 


The Leading Paper in Sussex 


FOR 


News and Advertisements. 


Sussex Daily News 


Every Morning of all Newsagents. 


————+ 11+ 
HEAD OFFICE— 


1380, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


PERCY J. HIDE, **e2™,Jolcery Wor 
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Sectional Buildings and Poultry Appliances of all 
descriptions made to order. 


ILLUVUSTRATEHD LISTS FRE. 


BE. & KH. RUSSELL, 


Breeders and Exhibitors of all Varieties of 
SvUssEX FOWLS. 


Winners of numerous Prizes and Three Medals ; 
Also the Mayor’s Cup, Lewes, 1904. 


BIRDS AND BHGGS IN SHASON. 


BROOMHAM, CHIDDINGLY, SUSSEX. 


Telegrams—" Broomham, Chiddingly.”” Station—Hellingly, L.B. & S.C.R. 


POULTRY BREEDERS & CHICKEN FATTERS 


are recommended to give their Orders for 


SUSSEX GROUND OATS & POULTRY FOOD 


TO 
E. WARBURTON, 


BUXTED AND HEMPSTEAD MILLS, 
SUSSEX. 


Samples and Lowest Market Prices on Application. 


: THE : .. 


FINEST WEEKLY PAPER 


FOR THE 


~ Whole County of Sussex, including Brighton & District, 


WEEKLY NEWS Price 1d. 


Splendid Medium for News & Advis. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


150, NORTH ST. BRIGHTON. 


“WHERE TQ DISPOSE OF SUSSEX CHICKEN.” 
Messrs. YOUNG BROS., 


202, Central Market, SMITHFIELD, 


Make the Sale of Sussex Chicken their especial study, — 
and introduce them to all their best buyers. 


TRIAL CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
Bankers: London Joint Stock Bank, Charterhouse Street, E.C. 


J. W. HURST, 
PERRYMAN’S FARM, UCKFIELD, 


SUPPLIES 


Stock & Eggs in Season 


vt NATE GARDENIA 
FOR AMATEURS: 


- HOW TO MAKE | 
£60 per annum 
FROM HALF-AN-ACRE OF GARDEN, AND 
£150 per annum 
FROM ONE ACRE AND A HALF, WHICH 


CAN BE CULTIVATED BY ONE MAN 
IN AN ‘EIOHE HOUR DAY. 


WAKE UP, MEN OF OLD ENGLAND! 
- BACK TO THE RAND! 


READ THIS BOOK 


‘Author - HENRY VINCENT. 


Price - SIXPENCE. 


THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


62, FLEET STREET, E.C., 
and 130, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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: Pigeons & ute 

(Known: since 1874 as the Fanciers’ Gazette), , ae 


The ONLY Journal devoted rote toe | : ¥ 


ee POULTRY & PIGEONS. 


magn ‘Apioles a Leading Authorities: Se 


Letters and Notes on Current Subjects. aie 


3 Prompt. and Reliable Show Reports. | 
- Queries answered by Specialists. ee 
COR rZe Competitions. | 


Every sad One Penny. a 
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A.  Ottiees LADLE, | BRADFORD. a 


PROPRIETORS 
OF 
‘‘FEATHERED LIFE.” 
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FEATHERED Lire PUBLISHING Co., 
0, FETTER Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 


INTRODUCTION. 


os 


The increasing demand made by all classes of poultry-— 
keepers for good and reliable literature, has induced us to 
publish this list of works on the subject of poultry culture. 
Although by no means complete, it will be seen that it covers 
a very wide range; in fact, it is douvtful whether any one of 
the numerous phases of a great and growing industry remains 
untouched by the works herein described. Considerable trouble 
has been taken to insure the inclusion of all the best standard 
works, and by special arrangements with American publishers 
we are enabled to offer the British poultry-keeping public the 
opportunity of securing most of the well-known works published 
in the U.S.A. These books are recognised throughout the 
world as being highly instructive, and the methods advocated 


peculiarly applicable to English poultry management. 


It is our earnest desire to assist the poultry-keeper in every 
possible manner, and we readily welcome correspondence, which 
shall have our prompt and careful attention. For trustworthy 
information concerning the details of the poultry industry, and 
all current events, we take pleasure in directing attention to 


our weekly publication : 
“Feathered Life,” The Utility Poultry Journal. 


which may be obtained of all Newsagents on Wednesdays, one 
penny, or it will be sent direct from this office at the following 
rates, viz.:—Home: Three months, ls. 8d.; six months, 3s. 3d 
twelve months, 6s. 6d. Foreign: Three months, 2s. 2d.; six 
months, 4s. 4d.; twelve months, 8s. 8d. 


THE “FEATHERED LIFE” PUBLISHING Co. 


5, Ferrer Lanz, Lonpon, E.C. 
1909. 
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¥ Practical Handbooks + 
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# Poultry Breeding and Management = 
= To be obtained of the HM 
3 “ FEATHERED LIFE” PUBLISHING Co. 
<2 5 FETTER LANE, E.C. xe 
3 ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. ie 
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Account Book, The “Utilio” Poultry Farmers. 
(Regd.) Specially arranged for the use of both Utility and 
Fancy Breeders. Nine sections, 118 p.p., size 8im. by 5in. ; 
washable cover. Price ls. 6d. post free. 


Account Book, The Poultry-Keepers, by means 
of which a daily, monthly, and yearly record may be kept of 
eggs laid by different breeds, eggs, birds, and sundries sold, 
and prices received; expenditure. Also hatching, exhibition, 
valuation, and miscellaneous records. By J. H. SurTcuirre. 
Post free, ls. 1$d. 


Account Book, The Poultry-Keepers. By W. Coox, 
_ Post free, 1s. 13d. 


Aceount Book, The Practical Poultry-Keepers. 
By T. M. Granamet. Showing a simple and ready means of 
keeping an account of all transactions in the Poultry Yard, 
and containing several valuable hints on Poultry matters. 
Price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


‘Andalusian, The. By L. C. Verrry. Post free, 1s. 2d. 


Andalusian, The Blue. _ Illustrated. By “Sitver Dvn.” 
Every Andalusian Fancier should procure a copy of this book, 
which contains much valuable information, as well as Stan- 
dards of Perfection by well-known Breeders. Post free, paper, 

2s. 2d.; cloth, 3s. 3d 
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Asiatics. A work on Brahmas, Cochins and Langshans. Gives 
“inside ” information necessary to success, and impossible to 
secure elsewhere. Contains standard and ideal charts for all 
varieties. Colour plates of Buff and Partridge Cochins. 100 
pages, nine by twelve, illustrated. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Agriculture, the lighter branches of. By Evita Brapury AND 
Berrua ta Morne, N.D.D. Containing Market Gardening, 
Fruit Growing, Poultry Farming, Marketing, Women’s Settle- 
ments, Dairying, and Beekeeping. Price 5s., post free 5s. 6d. 


Bantams as a Hobby. By P. Provup. Contains full descrip- 
tions of all varieties by a recognised authority on Bantams 
and gives practical information as to Housing Breeding, an 
Exhibiting. Two Coloured Plates and over hirty Illustra- 
tions. Post free, paper, 1s. 10d. ; cloth, 2s. 4d. 


Bantam, The Sebright. By Dr. Wisrman-CunnincHay. 
Post free, 1s. 3d. 


Bantam Fowls, The. By Mr. T. F. McGrew (U.S.A.), judge 
and breeder ; tells how to house, feed and grow Bantams, how 
to treat their diseases, how to select and fit the best for the 
shows. The most complete illustrated Bantam book published, 
72 pages, nine by twelve inches. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Breeding Chart, A. (Contained in book “ Poultry Culture.’’) 
By I. K. Frtcn (U.S.A.) Post free, cloth 5s. 


Chickens, Management of. By P. Provp. Being direc- 
tions on Feeding from the Shell to Maturity. Post free, 34d. 


Chickens and Fowls: Their Food and Feeding. By W. 


Vatz, F.Z.S. Price 3d., post free 34d. 


Chiekens, Rearing and Feeding of. By E. Coss. 
Price 6d., post free 7d. 


Chickens, How to Feed. By W. Vaz, F.Z.S. Post free 34d. 


Chick Book, The. Tells how to obtain good hatches under 
different conditions, with hens and with incubators; how to 
feed and care for chicks of all ages, with hens and in brooders ; 
how to feed for breeders and for broilers and roasters ; how to 
build coops; gives complete instruction in all work connected 
with successful chicken growing. 80 pages, nine by twelve 
inches, illustrated. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Capons for Profit. (Cyphers Series.) This book gives plain 
directions for the beginner on how to make them, telling when 
and how to operate; what and how to feed ; the methods of 
killing and dressing, with advice on shipping and marketing, 
making the whole subject of capons and caponizing as plain as 
the alphabet. Post free, 2s. 1d. 
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LIST OF RELIABLE POULTRY HANDBOOKS. 5 


Diseases, The Simple Treatment of Poultry. 
With an Introductoiy Chapter on the Management of Poultry 
to Prevent Disease, by R. W. Wespster. Post free, 7d. 


Disease. Roup and Kindred Ailments in Fowls, 
their Causes and Treatment. By W. Vaux, F.Z.S. Price 3d., 
post free 3:d. 


Diseases of Poultry. By Pror. Wooprorrr Huu. Re- 
vised and enlarged, with a Dictionary of Diseases and their 
Symptoms. Invaluable to every Poultry Fancier. Post free, 
ls. 2d. 


Duck-Farming, or How to Breed and Rear Ducks with Success 
in Confinement, and Without Bathing Water. By J. H. Sur- 
CLIFFE. A practical handbook, indispensable to duck breeders 
and keepers. Illustrated. New edition. Price 1s., post free 
ls. 2d. 


Ducks, Profitable: Their Housing, Feeding, and Manage- 
ment. By W. Vaux, F.Z.S. Price 3d., post free 34d. 


Duck, Indian Runner. By Jacos Tuomuinson. Full 
illustrated. The only work on this useful variety. Post free 3d. 


Egg and Poultry Raising at Home. By W. M. 
Evxineton. A practical work, showing how eggs and poultry 
may be produced for home consumption with little expenditure 
of time or money. Illustrated. In paper, price 1s., by post 
ls. 2d. 


Egg Certificates. All Sellers of Eggs for Sitting should use 
these, and buyers should give preference to those who do. 
These Certificates are a guarantee on the part of the Seller 
that the eggs are fertile, or if not that they shall be replaced 
or the value refunded. In books of 12, price 6d., by post 7d. 


Eggs and Egg Farms. (U.S.A.) Is made up of articles 
from experienced and successful breeders, giving methods of 
housing, breeding, rearing and feeding to increase egg pro- 
duction. The lengthy chapters on pedigree breeding wal te 
found invaluable to breeders of exhibition or utility fowls. 
96 pages, nine by twelve inches, illustrated. Post free, 2s. 6d, 


Eggs, 200 a Year per Hen: How to Get Them. 
(U.S.A.). Practical Treatise on Egg Making and its Condi- 
tions, and Profits in Poultry. New Edition. Illustrated. 
This is a complete treatise upon profit making with poultry, and 
is packed full of practical information; tells how to breed, feed 
and care for fowls to make them lay eggs. Post free, 2s. ld. 


Egg Farming, Profitable. (Cyphers Series). This book 
tells us how to make a success of this branch of the poultry 
business. It describes some of the largest plants in the 
U.S.A., and the methods employed on them, and contains 
ad ge ae points on breeding and feeding for eggs. Post 
ree, 2s. ld. r 
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Eggs, Winter : How to Get Them. Joun H. 
Rosinson, U.S.A. Beginning with pullets; old hens and 
layers ; how much room per hen; how to prevent colds ; cooked, 
uncooked mashes; hot or cold mashes; adjusting the rations ; 
grit essential; about exercise; methods of successful poultry- 
a. care of laying hens. 44 pp., five by seven; paper, post 

ree ls. 6d. | 


Eneyclopxdia of Poultry, The. Edited - by J. T. 
Brown, F.Z.8., (“Chanticleer”), assisted by numerous 
well-known authorities. Contains everything a poultry-keeper 
and fancier wants to know. Alphabetically arranged, handy 
for reference. Two vols., 300-325 pp. each ; size, 94in. by 7iin, 
The work contains over 100 full-page illustrations, four col- 
oured plates, and numerous illustrations in text. Price com- 
plete, 27s. 6d. (cash with order 25s.). May be purchased on 
instalment system, viz., 2s. 6d. down and balance 5s. per month. 
Particulars on application. 


Feathered Life. Half-yearly bound Vols., from January, 1903. 
A valuable reference book. Post free, 5s. 6d. 


French Breeds of Poultry. Their Feeding and General 
Management. By L. C. Verrey, New (Second) Edition. 
Illustrated. Post free, 1s. 9d. | 


Fattening Fowls. By E. Coss. Price ls., post free 1s. 1d. 


Fowl Houses and How to Construct them on 
Hygienic Principles. By W. Vauz, F.Z.S. Price 3d., post 
free 31d. 


Fowls for the Times. Being the history and development 
of the Orpington fowl. By Wiit1am Cook. This book surveys 
the whole poultry-keeping position up-to-date. Contains 
many scientific facts in connection with poultry-keeping not 
generally known to the public, and is extremely valuable to all 
interested in the development of the industry. Illustrated. 
Post free 2s. 9d. 


Fowls, Utility. By H. Francun. A practical treatise on 
housing, appliances, feeding, management, selection, improve- 
ment, diseases, incubating and rearing of poultry. This work 
is profusely illustrated, and contains many diagrams and 
sketches, an enable the reader to construct his own houses, 
runs, and other appliances. Published in four parts, 6d. per 

2h Bcd 1d. extra), or complete price 2s., post free 
s. 4d. 


Farming Profitable Home, by “ Yxoman.” A practical 
guide to the management of Live Stock, Poultry and Dair 
Rotation, Cropping, &e. Crown 8vo., paper cover 1s., clot 
Is. 6d.; postage 2d. 
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“ Kowls for Profit.” By A. T. Jonnson. A Practical Treatise 
on Poultry Farming; 1s. net; post free, ls. 2d. 


Game Fowl, “ The Old English.” _ Its history, descrip- 
tion, management, breeding, and feeding. By HersmErr 
Atkinson. New and Revised Edition. Post free, 1s. 8d. 


Game Fowl, The. By P. Proup. This work, besides giving 
full information on the present day methods of breeding Old 
English and Modern Game, includes a reprint of “The 
Cocker,” written in 1815, which contains much advice applic- 
able to-day. Illustrated and two Coloured Plates. Post free, 
paper, ls. 10d.; cloth, 2s. 10d. 


Hamburghs Up-to-Date. By Cuarues Horr. Fully 
Illustrated, and contains the Hamburgh Club’s Standard of 
Perfection and Instructions for Colour Feeding. Post free, 


Is. 2d. 


Hamburgh Book, The. By Turo. Huewss (U.S.A.). An 
illustrated Hamburgh Standard, the only complete book of 
this variety to date. Fifty illustrations, showing ideal and 
defective shape and colour with a clear and concise descrip- 
tion. 44 pp., nine by twelve inches; illustrated; paper, post 
free 2s. 6d. 


Hens, How to Keep Laying, and to Rear Chickens in 
Large or Small Numbers, in Absolute Confinement, with per- 
fect Success. By Masor G. I’. Morant. In paper, price 6d., 
by post 7d. 


Incubation and Its Laws, Aptificial. By J. H. 
SutcuirFE. This work, containing 144 pages of letterpress, 
illustrations, diagrams, &c., is by the recognised authority on 
artificial incubation in this country, and is therefore indis- 
pensable to all users of incubators. Second Edition. Price: 

Is., post free 1s. 2d. | 


Incubators and Their Management. By J. H. 
Surciuirre. Illustrated, third edition, enlarged. A most use- 
ful work of value to small poultry-keepers in the proper man- 
agement of incubators. Price ls., post free 1s. 2d. 


Incubation. By E. Cops. Price 6d., post free 7d. 


Ineubating and Brooding, Artificial. An American 
work which solves all problems of artificial incubating and 
brooding. ‘Tells how to obtain strong-germed futile eggs, how 
to operate incubators and brooders, grow the greatest per- 
centage of chickens, &c. Results gained from practical ex- 
perience. Ninty-six pages, nine by twelve inches, illustrated. 
Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Incubators, Management of. By P. Provp. Also ees 
details of how to use Rearers successfully. Post free, 34d. 
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PEeporn, The. By L C. Verrzy. Fourth edition. Post free, 
s. 2d. 


Leghorns of All Varieties. By Harry Hesrorp. Fully 


illustrated, and contains standards of all varieties. Post 
free, ls. Od. 


Leghorns, The. The best illustrated standard of all varieties 
of the popular Leghorn, published in U.S.A. Mating schemes 
clearly described. You cannot afford to be without this valu- 
able information. Colour plate of §.C. White Leghorns. 78 
pages, nine by twelve inches, illustrated. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


“Malay Fowl, The, and Malay Bantam,” by 
Ep@ar Branrorp. With notes on the Fancy in Australia, by 
Tom CaprEtu. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d., post free 1s. 8d. 


Minoreas, All about Black. By R. W. Wesstzr. A 
new book dealing with the management of this popular breed. 
In this book the Black Minorca is treated from both a Utility - 
and Exhibition standpoint. The author has bred Minorcas for 
over 24 years. Price ls., post free 1s, 1d. 


Minorea Fowls: Their Breeding and Management 
for Eggs and for the Show Pen. By FRED Bia@as. 
50 pp., illustrated. Price 1s., post free 1s. 1d. 


Minorea, The. By T. H. Harrison. Second Fdition. Post 
free, 1s. 2d. 


Minoreas; All Varieties. By Gro. H. Norrnup, U.S.A. 
History of Black Minorcas; Minoreas the great utility breed ; 
description of Single Comb Black Minorcas ; origin and history 
of Rose Comb Black Minorcas; selecting and mating; hatch- 
ing and rearing; exhibiting; Single and Rose Comb White 
Minoreas. 50 pp., six by nine, illus. ; paper, post free ls. 6d. 


Market Poultry, Profitable. (Cyphers Series). This 
book tells about growing, killing, dressing and selling mar- 
ket poultry, including ordinary farm poultry (chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks and geese). also expertly produced squab-broilers, 
roasters and capons. Post free, Qs. 1d. 


Orpington, The. By E. Camppetu. Deals with mating for 
Colour, etc. Feeding and Management. Gives Standards. 
Fully illustrated, revised, and considerably enlarged, with 
chapter by Witi1am H. Coox. Post free, 1s. 3d. 


Orpington Fowl, its History and Development; (published 
under title of “ Fowls for the Times ”); by W. Coox. 2s. 6d. 
net, post free 2s. 9d. 


Pheasants, Faney. By Frank Finn, F.Z.8. Treats of 
Pheasants, Quails and Peacocks of the best-known varieties, 
Profusely illustrated. Post free, paper, ls. 8d. 
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‘“Plymouth Rocks.” By L. C. Verrery. Illustrated with 
full-page plates of well-known winners of the day, and con- 
taining the history of the breed. Complete descriptions of all 
varieties, and full instructions for mating, care, management, 
and exhibiting. Post free, 1s. 2d. 


Picture Post Cards. The “ Feathered Life” series of 12 
, cards, giving photographic reproductions of the followin 
breeds; Brahma, Indian Game, Lakenvelder, Langshan (Croad 
Type), Langshan (Club Type), La Bresse, Orpington (White 
and Buff), Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte (Partridge and Silver), 
and Duck (Aylesbury). Packet of 12 cards, 6d., post free 7d. 


Picture Post Cards. Rapruazy Tucr’s “ Oilette ” series of 
| coloured cards, from the original drawings of F. J. S. Cuar- 
TERTON. Series I. include: Silver Wyandotte Hen, Black 
Minorca Hen, Silver Grey Dorking Cock, Plymouth Rock 
Cock, Brown Leghorn Cock, Buff Orpington Cock. Series II. 
include: White Leghorn Hen, Rouen Drake, Light Brahma 
Hen, Silver Spangled Hamburghs (pair), Black Minorca Cock, 


Old English Game. Price per series of six cards 6d., post 
free 7d. 


“Poultry for the Many.” 9th Edition, enlarged. A 
volume replete with sound, practical information, covering all 
phases of poultry-keeping. Printed on highly toned paper and 
containing 68 illustrations. Price, paper 1s. 3d., fot cover 
Is. 8d., post free. 


Poultry Culture for Profit. By the Rev. T. W. 
Sturcrs, M.A., being an illustrated guide to the general 
Management of Poultry, including Selection, Housing, Hateh- 
ing, Rearing, Feeding, Marketing, ete. 134 pp., and illustra- 


tions on art paper. Price 1s., post free 1g. 2d.; cloth, 
Is. 9d. post free. 


Poultry-Keeping, The Practical] Guide to Sue- 
cessful. By L. C. Verrey. Second Edition. Price 1s. 2d. 
post free. Specially bound in cloth, post free 2s. 2d. 


Poultry Industry, The. How to Succeed in: 
by H. pe Courcy. A handly little brochure, published by 
“Feathered Life” in the interest of intending advertisers ; 
shows exactly how a beginner may approach the public. The 
way to draw up attractive advertisements, and gives useful 


advice on how a catalogue should be prepared, etc. Post free, 
one penny stamp. 


“ W.T.” Poultry Book, by ‘‘Chanticleer, F.Z.S.” of ‘Feathered 
Life.” 120 pp., 60 illustrations ; 6d. net, post free 8d. 


“Poultry for Prizes ana Profit,” by Prorrsson 
JamrEs Lone, revised and enlarged by Wm. ELxIneron. 
370 pp., illustrated. In one vol., 6s. 4d. net, post free; in 
two vols., 3s. 3d. each net. 
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“Poultry,” by ‘Chanticleer, F.Z.S.” of “Feathered Life’ (Greenings’ 
Useful Handbook Series.) Price 6d., post free 8d. 


Poultry, Races of Domestic. Ep. Brown, F.L.S. New 
work. Fully illustrated. Crown 4to. 6s. net, post free 6s. 6d. 


Poultry, The Enecyclopzdia of. Edited by J. T. 
Brown, F.Z.S. (“ Chanticleer ”’), assisted by numerous well- 
known authorities. Contains everything a poultry-keeper 
and fancier wants to know. Alphabetically arranged, handy 
for reference. Two vols., 300-325 pp. each; size 94in. by 74in. 
The work contains over 100 full-page illustrations, four col- 
oured plates, and numerous illustrations in text. Price com- 
plete, 27s. 6d. (cash with order 25s.). May be purchased on 
instalment system, viz., 2s. 6d. down and balance 5s. per 
month. Particulars on application. 


Poultry-Farming, Profitable. By J. H. Surcuirrs. 
: Describing in detail the methods that give the best results, 
and pointing out the mistakes to be avoided. 128 pp., crown 
8vo. Fully illustrated. Price, paper 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers (6th edition, just published). By Epwarp Brown, 
F.L.S. The author is well known as the Secretary of the 
National Poultry Organisation Society. This work, which has 
been adopted as a standard book on the subject of poultry- 
keeping for profit, has undergone complete revision, whilst at 
the same time it is considerably enlarged. 205 pages, with 
numerous illustrations. Price 6s., post free 6s. 6d. 


Poultry-Keeping for Women. By Miss T. Wison- 
Witson. Price 3d., post free 4d. | 


Poultry-Keeping, Popular. Edited by Wm. ELKING- 
ton. A practical and complete guide to breeding and keeping 
poultry for eggs or for the table. Fourth edition, with ‘addi- 
ae matter and illustrations. In paper, price Is., post free 

s. 2d. 


Poultry-Farming, Successful, or how to make a large 


profit by keeping any number of fowls. Two parts. By Ww. 


VALE, F.Z.S. Price 3d. per part, post free 33d. 


Poultry Breeder and Feeder, The Practical. 
By W. Coox. 14th edition. This work should be included in 
the library of every poultry-keeper. It treats fully on the 
general management, diseases, rearing and breeding of 
poultry, selection of good and bad layers, and hints on com- 
mencing poultry-farming, etc. 140 pages, with illustrations 
of ed the leading varieties of fowls. Price 2s. 6d., post free 
2s. 9d. : 


“ Poultry-Keeping, Pleasurable.” By Ep. Browy, 
F.L.8. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 9d. 
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Poultry, Paying. Profusely illustrated, and neatly bound in 
yellow cover. Price 1s., post free ls. 23d. . 


Poultry Pay, How to Make. By G. Paynrer. Shows 
how every poultry-keeper can attain success and how it is pos- 
sible for all to rear and sell chickens at 6d. per lb. live weight 
and make a profit. Price, paper ls. 2d., cloth 1s. 9d. post free. 


Poultry Book, ‘* Lioyd’s.” (Lloyd’s Popular Handbooks, 
No. 2). 46 pp. and coloured cover; illustrated. Price 3d., 
post free 3:d. 


Poultry, Management of, witha view to profit. A guide 
to successful poultry-keeping on a large or small scale. By 
RicHarp W. WEBSTER. umerous illustrations. Substantial 
cloth binding. Post free 2s. 9d. 


Poultry Keeper, *“ The Successful.” By W. F. 
SnuLL, Yeovil, Somerset. Second edition. Post free, 1s. 24d. 


Poultry Guide, British Farmers’. By K. B. Baaor 
DE LA Bere. Third edition. Price 1s., by post Is. 3d. 


Poultry, Freeman’s Book of. For British and Colonial 
farmers, amateurs, and fanciers. By W. M. Freeman. With 
chapters on hatching and rearing chickens, the management . 
of ducks, geese, turkeys, and guinea fowls, pheasants, etc., 

-and a treatise upgn the diseases of the feathered race. A 
handsomely-bound, well-written work, invaluable to all inter- 
ested in poultry culture and management. Price 2s. 6d., post 
free 2s. 9d. 


Poultry-Keeping, Industrial. By Epwarp Brown 
¥. A small handbook, chiefly intended for cottagers and 
allotment holders, containing 16 plates and numerous other 
illustrations. Paper boards. Price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


Pheasants, Turkeys and Geese: THEIR MANAGE- 

3 MENT FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. By W. Coox. This. 
is a most useful book, treating on the subjects fully, and 
should be read by all lovers of these birds, and by those who 
have a little ground at their disposal. Tlustrated. Price 
2s. 6d., post free 2s. Od. 


Poultry, Profitable: How to manage Fowls, Turkeys, Ducks. 
and Geese in health and disease; 5thedition. By W. VALE, F.Z.S. 
The author of this workis one of the best-known writers on poultry 
and the foremost poultry-disease specialist in this Country. The 
book is chiefly founded on information. acquired during the 
author’s extensive experience and the examination of dead 
poultry and other feathered creatures. Fully illustrated. 
Price 3s. 6d., post free 3s. 9d. 
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Poultry Industry in Ameriea, Report of the. 
By Epwarp Brown, F.L.S., 120 pp., 1s. net, post free 1s. 4d. 


Poultry Conference, Official Report of the 
Second National. Reading, July, 1907. Edited by 
Kpwarp Brown, F.L.S., Hon. Secretary of the Conference, 
Secretary of the National Poultry Organisation Society, ete. 
etc. This report contains a full account of the proceedings of 
the Second National Poultry Conference, all the papers read 
and the discussion thereon, and will be a volume of the 
greatest importance to poultry-keepers of all grades, contain- 
ing papers by many of the leading authorities in this and 
other countries. Price (in cloth) 5s. net., post free 5s. 6d. 


Poultry Breeders’ Catechism, The. By the Rev. J. 
N. Wiuiiams, B.A. A unique handbook, compiled in an at- 
tractive manner, of questions and answers, by a life-specialist 
on poultry. Handy size. Price'1ls. 1d. post free. 


Poultry for the People. By ALEx. Comyns. Revised 
and enlarged by J. P. W. Marx. Contains much valuable 
information on feeding, rearing, etc., as well as on all different 
nba Fully illustrated. Post free, paper 1s. 3d., cloth 
2s. 3d. 


Poultry-Keeping, Successful. (U.S.A.) Contains more 
and better practical, reliable information on the subject of 
“Poultry for Profit” than any other book published. Gives 
the cream of established facts. Compiled by the Editor of 
“The Reliable Poultry Journal,” who has given many years of 
careful study to the poultry business. 160 pages, nine by 
twelve inches, illustrated. Post free, 5s. 


Poultry Houses and Fixtures. (U.S.A.) Shows plans of 
low-cost, practical and labour-saving houses; designs for in- 
side fixtures, such as nest boxes, drop boards, etc. ; also roost- 
ing coops and coops for young chicks, and all necessary appli- 
ances for the poultry yard. It is the most valuable and up-to- 
date book of the kind that has been placed before the poultry 
public. Used as a text book at Cornell University. 96 pages, 
nine by twelve, illustrated. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Poultry Plant Construction. This book contains full- 
page drawings in detail of all practical poultry buildings 
needed in the operation of an up-to-date poultry plant, to- 
gether with specifications in detail and so far as possible an 
estimate of cost based on average prices of material. Among 
these plans will be found incubator houses, brooding houses 
for chicks and ducks, scratching sheds, laying houses, closed 
laying houses, laying houses for ducks, colony houses, and a 
number of drawings showing the different ways of pipin 
brooder houses, etc. The plans are sufficiently illustrated an 
described to enable any carpenter, or other person handy with 
tools, to erect the buildings as per schedule. Post free, 4s. 2d. 
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Poultry-Keeping in all Branches, Profitable. 
(Cyphers Series.) A practical book, giving a practical view of 
the entire poultry industry, treating of the possibilities of 
profit in the different branches, with brief description of the 
most popular varieties of fowls. Contains twelve chapters, 
ens all branches of the poultry business. Post free, 
2s. ld. 


Poultry, Profitable, Care and Management of. 
(Cyphers Series.) This is a thoroughly practical, up-to-date 
book, on the care and management of fowls, and tells the 
reader what to do and how to doit. Post free, 2s. 1d. 


Poultry Houses and Appliances, Profitable. 
(Cyphers Series.) As its name indicates, this book is devoted 
to descriptions, plans and specifications of poultry houses, and 
covers the whole range of handy, labour-saving and time- 
saving appliances or fixtures. Post free, 2s. ld. 


Poultry Farming, the Possibilities of Modern. 
By J.SrrepHen Hicxs and WitrFrin H. G. Ewart, being a re- 
view of the poultry industry, a description of the popular 
breeds, and notes on feeding. 82 pp., illustrated. Paper, 
price, post free, 1s. 2d. Published 1909. 


Poultry, A Living from. Micuar. K. Borer (U.S.A.). 
Why men fail; how much land is needed; buying a farm on 
instalments, better than renting one; houses and how they 
should be built ; the scratching shed; the question of runs and 
the advantages and disadvantages of free range; the best 
breeds. Post free, 1s. 6d. 3 


Poultry-Keeping, Suburban. By T. H. Harrison. 
Being a complete and practical treatise on fowls kept in small 
runs by amateurs ae fanciers. Post free, paper, Is. 2d.; 
cloth, 2s. 3d 


Poultry, Practical Handbooks on. By E. Coss, F.Z.S. 
Breeding for Exhibition. } 
Feeding and Rearing of Chickens. 


Housing and Management of Stock. Fach 
Incubation, Artificial and Natural. post free 
Poultry Farming Up-to-date. 7d. 


Preparing Poultry for Exhibition. 
Sick Fowls and their Treatment. 


Poultry Culture. I. K. Fretcn. A reprint of one of Mr. 
Felch’s most valuable works, written in 1885. The general in- 
formation in regard to the management, care and feeding of 
poultry is exceedingly profitable. The chapters of line-breed- 
ing and mating poultry are alone worth the price of the book. 
438 pp., 54 by 74; cloth, post free, 5s. 
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Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lrwis Wriecurt. 
With eight coloured plates and numerous illustrations in text. 
New and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 3s. 6d. Post 
free, 3s. 10d. 


Poultry, and all about them,” “Our. Their 
varieties, habits, mating, breeding, selection and management 
for pleasure and profit, by Harrison Weir. 820 pp., 586 
illustrations, 36 coloured plates. In two vols. Cloth, each 
net 14s. In half-red Persian Morocco, each net 17s. 


Poultry, A.B.C. of. By HK. Bruce Jounsronr. 1s. net. Post 
free, ls. 2d. 


“Poultry Management,” or How to Keep Healthy and 
Profitable Poultry. EH. Brucr Jounsrone. Is. net. Post 
free, ls. 2d. 


Poultry Farming, Profits from. How to realise 
a profit of £50 per annum from I00 laying hens. Some actual . 
experiences, by ALFRED SmiTH, a Lancashire Poultry Farmer. 
Price 6d., post free 7d. 


Poultry Manual, The. A Complete Guide for the 
Breeder and Exhibitor. By Rev. T. W. Sturess, M.A., Vice- 
Pres. Poultry Club, ete. Size 81in. by 6tin. 640 p.p., 
with nine illustrations in colours, and from 40-50 black-and- 
white illustrations. Bound in cloth,6s., post free, 63. 6d. 


Poultry, Wright’s New Book of, with 30 exquisite 
coloured portraits of standard types. Several plain plates and 
Seg eg wood engravings. Demy 4to.; cloth 21s., post free 
21s. 6d. 


Poultry, Management on the Farm, an account of 
three years’ work, with practical results and balance-sheet, by 
Str WALTER PautmMeER, Bart., M.P. Is. net, post free 1s. 2d. 


Poultry Doctor, The. By “Mip Enetanp.” This entirely 
new work treats on poultry diseases and how to cure them, 
and is undoubtedly the most complete and reliable book yet 
published on the subject. Every known disease that poultry 
are subject to is extensively dealt with in this work, and the 
information should save the poultry-keeper pounds in poultry 
medicine. 90 pages; price, post free, Is. 14. 


Poultry for the Table and Market, versus Fancy 
Fowls, with an exposition of the fallacies of poultry farming, 
by W. B. TrecrtmereR. Demy 8vo.; numerous illustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 9d. 


Poultry-Keeping, The Cottagers Manual of. By 
W. 8B. Tecetmerer. Price, stiff cover 6d., post free 8d. 


Recording Nest Sheets, Pynn’s, used by Utility Poultry 
Club in Laying Competitions. Twelve sheets, 10d. 
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Reliable Poultry Remedies. Points out the causes, 
describes symptoms, and gives simple and tested remedies for 
all diseases. 84 pp., 6in. by Yin. Price, post free 1s. 6d. 


“Sussex Fowis and the Chicken Fattening In- 
dustry.” All about, by J. W. Hurst. Illustrated. 79 pp., 
crown 8vo. ls., by post ls. 2d. 


“Simple Life on Four Acres, The.”  6d., post free 8d. 


Spanish Fowls, Black. By J. C. Bowss. All interested in 
this variety should read this work. Post free 64d. 


Turkeys. Every detail of the turkey business explained fully 
and clearly. It solves comprehensively the different branches 
of the market and standard-bred turkey industries. Written 
by the world’s foremost turkey growers. Contains colour plate 
of ideal bronze turkeys. 84 pages, nine by twelve inches. 
Illustrated. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Water Glass for Egg-preserving. “The Wet 
Ege Book.” #£zBy K. B. Bagot pe La Bere. With full 
directions for egg-preserving in water glass, lime-water, dry 
storing, ete. Wifth edition. Price 4d. New edition being 
prepared. 


Wyandotte, The. By H. P. Ratnss. Revised, enlarged, and 
in great part re-written by J. P. W. Marx. Contains club 
standards of all varieties. Numerous illustrations and three 
coloured plates. Post free, 1s. 8d. 


Wyandotte, The. Silver, Gelden, White and Buff. This book 
is the handsomest and most complete book ever published on 
this popular American breed. It contains 80 large pages, nine 
by twelve inches, with a beautiful colour-plate front piece, 
showing a pair of prize winning Wyandottes, also original 
Hewes charts, showing proper lacing of the Silver and Golden 
Wyandottes in every section. Also full-page illustrations of 
Silver, Golden and Buff Wyandottes, represented in pairs, 
drawn expressly for this book by the great poultry artist, 
FRANKLANE L. Sewett. The numerous contributors to this 
book include America’s foremost breeders of the different 
varieties of Wyandottes. New edition. Post free, 2s. 1d. 


Waterfowl, Fancy. By Franx Finn, F.Z.S. Treats on 
Ducks, Geese and Swans of the most easily obtained varieties. 
Profusely illustrated. In cloth only. Post free, 3s. 4d. 
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The Publisher will send you a Specimen copy on 
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